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THE STANDARD HISTORY OF OUR CIVIL 
WAR.* 

This most important volume comprises the 
history of the Army of the Potomac during 
the entire year 1863, including the campaigns 
of Chancellorsville and Gettysburgh, and it 
also gives us the whole of the Vicksburg 
campaign. It is therefore by far the most 
interesting volume of the three. Like its 
predecessors, it is written in an animated, 
vigorous style; the reader’s attention never 
flags; the transitions are skilfully made; the 
story is illustrated and brought home to us 
by personal incident and by graphic descrip- 
tions of the scenery and persons of the drama; 
lastly, the criticism is so interwoven with the 
narrative that the reader is, as it were, taken 
into the confidence of the author, there is no 
parade of technical knowledge, and very little 
use is made of technical terms. It is, more- 
over, an eminently impartial history; Federals 
and Confederates are treated with entire fair- 





* History OF THE CiviL WaR IN America. By the Comte 
de Paris. (Published by special arrangement with the author.) 
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ness; and though it is plain enough that the 
writer speaks from the Northern standpoint, 
‘there is no minimizing of the exploits of the 
Southern armies or their leaders. It is cer- 
tainly a fortunate thing for this country that 
this history, which we believe will always 
rank as the standard history of the great 
Civil War, is written by a foreigner, who yet 
has had the advantage of serving with the 
armies of the nation, and of personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the chief actors on both 
sides of the conflict. Such a work cannot 
but serve a useful purpose in increasing the 
mutual respect which the two sections of the 
country now feel for one another. 

The book is carefully edited by Colonel 
John P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, whose 
notes illustrate and correct the text in many 
places. We regret that it has not been prac- 
ticable to supply the requisite maps. The 
reader must have recourse to other authorities 
for this most useful, or, in fact, indispensable, 
accompaniment of a military history. 

A few verbal corrections we may here note, 
as having apparently escaped attention. On 
p. 452, for “Chantilly” we should read 
“Gainesville”; on p. 502, for “Blue Ridge” 
read “South Mountain”; p. 525, line 26, for 
“Baltimore” read “Philadelphia”; p. 563, 
line 11, the meaning of the word “save” is 
not clear; p. 581, line 9, “not” should be 
inserted before “impressed”; p. 679, line 5 
from foot of the page, the word “are” should 
precede “in a strategic point of view.” But 
these are but trifling errors; and the general 
execution of the translation and the correc- 
tion of the proofs is very creditable to all 
concerned, 

The movements which led to the battle of 
Gettysburgh possess perhaps as much interest 
for the military student as any movements 
that took place in our war. The skill with 
which both armies were handled throughout 
that campaign is admitted. Lee of course 
had the advantage of taking the initiative, 
and of being free from all control by the 
Richmond authorities. Hooker to a consider- 
able extent, and Meade to a less degree, 
were, it is true, both of them more or less 




















and perhaps might have done more with the 
Army of the Potomac had they been entirely 
unfettered in their manceuvres than they were 
able to do, acting under the instructions they 
received. Yet it would be difficult to show 
that either of them made any mistakes, or 
that any other course than that actually pur- 
sued would have given the Federal army a 
better chance of victory. 

We observe that the Comte de Paris attrib- 
utes to Hooker the plan, after he had crossed 
the Potomac in the latter days of June, of 
crossing the South Mountain and attacking 
Lee’s rear in the Cumberland Valley, and he 
calls this a “ bolder and more promising plan ” 
than the one insisted on by General Halleck, 
and which Meade carried out. In fact, the 
Count says that Meade did not dare to follow 
out this plan of Hooker’s. Whether Hooker 
did intend to push his whole army through 
the passes of the South Mountain upon 
Hagerstown and Funkstown and there await 
the movements of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, we have always doubted, though it has 
been often asserted that he did so intend. 
But that such a course would have been a 
dangerous one would seem to be plain. Lee 
would in such case either have returned 
through the Cumberland Valley and attacked 
Hooker, or have moved upon Baltimore or 
Philadelphia, In the first case, Hooker must 
have either accepted battie with the Potomac 
in his rear, thereby exposing his army to most 
unnecessary risk, or have retreated through 
the South Seer Poe passes, which might have 
been a difficult matter, and even if accom- 
plished successfully, General Lee would have 
been free to recommence his invasion. In the 
second case, Lee would almost certainly have 
had things his own way until our army had 
recrossed the South Mountain. Taking all 
the circumstances into account, it seems pret- 
ty clear that Hooker's movement toward 
Harper’s Ferry had accomplished all that 
could have been expected from it, and that 
the moment its natural effect was noticed in 
the sudden check to the further progress of 
the invading army, sound military reasons de- 
manded that the Army of the Potomac should 
be manceuvred on the east side of the moun- 
tains, to meet the Army of Northern Virginia, 
which General Meade foresaw would now 
concentrate its scattered columns and prepare 
for a decisive battle. 

The narrative portions of the Comte de 
Paris’ work are clear, animated, stirring. 
Often as the story of Gettysburgh has been 
told, it is here to be found recounted with a 
spirit and a freshness most attractive. 

Joun C. Ropes. 


- 





Among the minds stirred about half a cen- 
tury ago by the impulse of Transcendentalism, 
one of the least conspicuous, and since that 
time one of the least known, was one which 
now fairly promises to be foremost in the 
poetic interpretation of the movement. As 
the personal influence of men and women 
disappears with their exit from the stage on 
which they played their parts, and their works 
only remain to praise them, many singular 
changes are wrought. A charming presence, 
a moving voice, a persuasive simile, are indica- 
tions of character and legitimate means of 
influence. But in literature they have no 
value, excepting some slight attractiveness 
which they add to work which is undeniably 
good as it stands in the unflattering black 
and white of the printed page. Onthe other 
hand, however unattractive be the personality 
of a thinker, and however small his power to 
use eye, hand, voice, and presence, as a means 
of communication, good work once committed 
to the press will win its way and justify its 
author. 

Therefore it happens that Jones Very, for 
forty years past one of the most reserved, 
modest, retiring, and unknown of literary 
men, now slowly comes to the front, while 
many of the brilliant and attractive men and 
women who were in the group in which Emer- 
son, Alcott, and Margaret Fuller were the 
principal figures, begin to fade away, and, 
dying, leave scarcely a sign to indicate the 
secret of their charming influence. By the 
contemporaries of his youth, Emerson, Chan- 
ning, Hawthorne, and many others, Very was 
rated at his true value, and about forty years 
ago Emerson induced him to permit the pub- 
lication of a small edition of his poems, which 
seemed to Emerson, as he wrote to his friend 
Carlyle, “to have a grandeur.” 

In the dainty volume now offered to the 
public by his friends, we have the brief story 
of his life and an enlarged edition of his poems. 
It seems to me not exaggeration to say that, 
for the one thing in which they excel—the 
spiritual interpretation of nature—these 
poems have no rivals in American literature, 
and are to be compared only with the best work 
of Wordsworth in the same department. The 
“sense sublime of something far more deeply 
interfused,” which gave Wordsworth his 
power of interpreting nature, was to Very a 
reality to such an extent that his language 
ceases to be metaphorical. Tropes and figures 
which, used by other poets, would be regarded 
as “ poetical,” come from his pen as simple 
statements of fact. When he says: 


* Poems. By Jones Very. With an Introductory Memoir by 
W. F. Andrews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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‘*The flowers I pass have eyes that look on me, 
The birds have ears that hear my spirit’s voice, 
And | am glad the leaping brook to see, 
Because it doth at my light step rejoice,” 


he means literally that he and the birds, the 
streams, and the flowers, have means of a 
mutual understanding denied to other men, 
because they refused to become submissive to 
the Divine will as he had done. 

The brief story of Very’s college life as 
student and Greek tutor in Harvard Univer- 
sity, his “illumination,” the threat of insanity, 
and his intercourse with Clarke, Channing, and 
Emerson, will be found a rare bit of mysti- 
cism in this prosaic and practical generation. 
Whether insane or not, Very believed him- 
self to be the actual medium of the Holy 
Spirit; that his poems were dictated to him; 
that they were sent as a message from God 
to man, not to be marred even by the change 
of a word. Natural geniug and the finest 
classical culture had given him unerring good 
taste and command of the Shakspearean son- 
net as a means of communicating his thought 
to the world, and the uninstructed reader 
would never suspect that he was reading the 
words of a man “beside himself” according 
to the standard of what we call “common 
sense.” His was uncommon sense as Channing 
thought, a higher mood of sanity, to which 
few men ever attained. 

In one way only does the exaggeration of 
his statement indicate a disordered percep- 
tion. No man but himself was “right.” He 
tried to say to Emerson that he was right, 
but he told him “The Spirit said you were not 
right; it is just as if I should say, it is not 
morning, but the morning says it is morning.” 
To the message of the morning, Very listened, 
and he believed that no one else did. Hence 
an exaggerated condemnation of his fellows 
and a turning away from all that we call mod- 
ern progress. He says: 

“I walk the streets, and though not meanly drest, 

Yet none so poor as can with me compare; 
* * * * * * * 
I only ask the living word to hear 
From tongues that now but speak to utter death; 
I thirst for one cool cup of water clear, 
But drink the riléd stream of lying breath; 


And wander on, though in my Fatherland, 
Yet hear no welcome voice and see no beckoning hand.” 


He heard nothing, or but now and then a 
note of “the still, sad music of humanity” 
which came to the ears of Wordsworth ming- 
led with the songs that nature sang to him. 
Yet there is a verse which hints at possibilities 
of a larger life for him: 
* As the years come gliding by me, 
Fancy’s pleasing visions rise, 


Beauty's cheek, ah! still I see thee, 
Still your glances, soft blue eyes!” 


One would like to know whether he wrote 
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this “by permission, not by commandment,” 
and we must regret that by some miscarriage 
of his genius he was reduced to the singing 
of one sweet song to nature when clearly he 
might have been a poet of humanity whose 
verses would have moved the world to listen. 
GrorGE BarcuE.or. 








DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY.* 





The Empirical Philosophy, which finds its 
best representative in the English world of 
thought at the present time in Mr. Spencer, 
has brought with it important correctives and 
additions to philosophical inquiry. Insuf- 
ficient as we may regard its fundamental 
principles, this fact of the value of its work 
should not be forgotten by us. It is a matter 
of surprise, however, even with a clear recog- 
nition of the ease with which philosophy falls 
into rhythmic excess, first in this and then in 
that direction,—a law which Mr. Spencer has 
been careful to point out,—to see the confi- 
dence with which young disciples of this . 
school push their conclusions to their extreme 
limits, and the sense of complete and final 
possession with which they enter the field of 
thought. A writer of this order is apt to 
give as little that is valuable, and as much that 
is crude and preposterous, as any disciple of \ 
any school. 

Mr. Ward’s “Dynamic Sociology,” in two 
volumes of thirteen hundred and forty pages, 
is an illustration in order. Anxious not to 
do the work injustice, we are quite content 
that what we say shall be accepted simply as 
our opinion, and that the fact should be at 
once recognized that there are some at least 
who would not at all share it. We do not speak 
of the book as stupid, but as a noteworthy 
example of the narrowing and distorting 
effects on an acute mind of an extreme phi- 
losophy, when it is made the sole medium of 
looking at facts; and a still more remarkable 
example of a philosophy precipitating itself 
headlong into the very errors against which it 
arose in protest. Our space is so brief that 
we can only indicate the direction of criticism, 
and the form of assertion by the author which 
justifies it. A true philosophy of mind is 
swept away with the statement: 


“The leading scientists and philosophers now 
realize and announce that all possible observable 
phenomena have real antecedents, and that there- 
fore the work of investigating them is no longer a 
hopeless task, as it certainly would be if the possi- 
bility of the absolute independence of any phenome- 
non were admitted ” [vol. i, p. 8]. 


As real antecedents here stand for causal 





* Dynamic SocioLoGy; oR, APPLIED Social SciENcE. By 
Lester F. Ward. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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antecedents, nothing more is to be said for 
spiritual powers. 


“The first step in this movement is the recogni- 
tion of the primary law that in the last analysis all 
results are accomplished by force. Although this 
proposition may shock the minds of many when 
brought forward as a law of society, it is really no 
more than saying in other words that all effects 
are produced by causes, which is a truism ” [page 32]. 


The ordinary motives and agents of this 
higher life are disposed of with equal ease: 


“The leading thinkers of our time also now con- 
cede and declare that the only ultimate object which 
can be successfully maintained for human effort is 
the improvement of the human race upon this 
planet” [page 8]. “The failure of all religious 
systems to accomplish this is now apparent to all 
capable of observing the history of the world from 
a wholly unbiassed standpoint” [page 10]. “It is 
no longer a question among modern medical men 
that the remarkable actions of those men who have 
laid claims to divine inspiration and founded reli- 
gious systems must be referred not only to a patho- 
logical but to an actually deranged condition of 
their minds, The strange truth thus comes up for 
our contemplation that, instead of having been 
guided and impelled by intellect and reason through- 
out all the years of history, we have been ruled and 
swayed by the magnetic passions of epileptics and 
monomaniacs” [page 12]. “All the real progress 
that has been male in the world has been the result 
of accident, or, at least, of the operation of the 
uncontrolled and unknown laws of nature. * * * 
It is natural selection that has created intellect; it 
is natural selection that has developed it to its 
present condition, and it is intellect as a product of 
natural selection that has guided man up to his pres- 
ent position” [page 15]. “The only means by 
which the condition of mankind ever has been or 
ever can be improved, is the utilization of the 
materials and the forces that exist in nature” [page 


These passages outline the sociology of the 
work which is to follow, and are of so extreme 
and dogmatic a character as to repel at once 
the reader who does not share the convictions 
expressed in them. The reading of a book 
in which assertion is of this sweeping order 
is a laborious and irritating task. The author 
applies his principles in the same unhesitating 
way in which he advances them. 

“The fundamental law of human nature, and 
therefore of political economy, is that all men will, 
under all circumstances, seek their greatest gain. 
All the alleged exceptions to this rule are apparent 
only, and experience has a thousand times over 
established their entire unreliability as grounds of 
public policy ” [page 20]. 

There is hardly any assertion concerning 
political economy which we should regard as 
more untrue than this. It is also our convic- 
tion that some of the best students of this 
topic are more and more distinctly recogniz- 
ing it as untrue. In reference to the past, 


the author is pessimistic. 

“ A rational being must, as a direct and inevitable 
consequence of his rationality, be led into the most 
vital errors, for which he must further be deceived 








into cherishing the most intense regard, until, by 
the slow march of solid knowledge and the ultimate 
adoption of the scientific method of laborious re- 
search and crucial tests, truth at last emerges and 
the clouds of error vanish ” [vol. ii., page 20]. 

He cherishes only the least glimmer of 
hope for the future. The light, if it come at 
all, is to come primarily from a scientific 
education. 


‘* Before progress can be achieved, a public senti- 
ment must exist in favor of scientific education as 
strong as it ever has existed in favor of religious 
education” [page 26]. ‘The school would fill the 
— now occupied the church. The scientific 
ecture would supersede the sermon, and the study 
of natural objects and of standard scientific works 
would form a substitute for the study of sacred 
writings” [page 27]. 

Though we are among the number of those 
who warmly urge education in science as a 
means of progress, we still think that Mr. 
Ward can be referred with profit to his own 
corypheus, Mr. Spencer, for the enforcement 
of the much greater need of moral education. 

In reading a half dozen pages of this work, 
one accumulates material, by way of correc- 
tion and refutation, for twice as many more. 
Too much or too little breadth of statement, 
perversion, and absolute error, are thickly 
strewn in all parts. We have extended our 
quotations sufficiently to show that the book 
is intensely dogmatic. We will enforce only 
one other point: it is exceedingly unphilo- 
sophical and unempirical. Indeed, its want 
of empirical quality is involved in its dogma- 
tism. 


“ Man is not only a part of nature as a whole, but 
nature antedated him and has produced him” [vol. 
ii., page 3]. “All the great secular processes of 
nature, including the development of organic forms 
and of man, have been impelled by blind and mind- 
less energies guided by no inteiligence or conscious 
power either from within from or without.” * * * 
“Granted that material units tend to cohere into 
units of higher orders—a fact of common observation 
in all the established sciences — and the evolution of 
a man is no more remarkable than the evolution of a 
metal or a crystal” [vol. ii., page 5). “A certain 
degree of adaptation is necessary to the existence of 
a form; therefore, for forms to exist at all, they must 
be to a certain extent adapted. If those forms that 
now exist had not existed, others would have existed. 
These, like the present ones, would also have been 
adapted. They would have stood the same chance 
to be higher as to be lower forms. We have as 
much reason to wonder that we do not see higher 
forms as that we see forms as high as those actually 
existing ” [vol. ii., page 3]. 

These passages are good examples of the 
exasperating assurance of the author, of the 
manner in which he uses the truth to make 
an erroneous impression, and the absolute 
lack of any philosophical temper. If these 
passages are to be accepted, both philosophy 
and science are much ado about nothing. A 
single sentence should dispose of every prob- 
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lem. Things must be in some way; they 
may as well be in this way as in any other. 
It was the error of the Scholastic Philosophy 
that it lost itself in verbal relations and be- 
came an expansion of unverified conceptions. 
Positive Philosophy sprang up in denial of 
the intelligibility of the results thus reached. 
Empirical Philosophy set itself the task of a 
radical correction of the method employed. 
The author before us lies in this line of de- 
scent. Yet, give attention to the following 
words, which are in no small degree typical 
of the method now employed in the so 
called Empirical School: 

“This perpetual excitement of the impressible 

substance of the cortical layer, with its complicated 
folds, tends to keep alive the impressions made in it 
by the action of the sensorium as conveyed by the 
ascending fibres. The substance of this portion of 
the brain is so specialized by the action of natural 
selection that the slightest impulse received from 
the sensorial centre is not only distinctly felt, but so 
deeply imprinted upon the brain tissue that it re- 
mains for a great length of time, or during life. 
The process of nutrition, which is constantly goin 
on from materials copiously supplied by the blood, 
does not obliterate these impressions, but acts after 
the manner of the calcareous or siliceous particles 
in the process of petrifaction, and, while rapidly 
renewing the actual matter of the tissues, preserves 
the form with the utmost fidelity. As the general 
experience of the whole body is constantly produc- 
ing new states of consciousness, which are each in 
turn transmitted to the cerebral hemispheres and 
stamped upon the cortical] layer, the incessant flow 
of the blood arouses the older of these into action 
along with the newer, and so commingl!es them into 
simultaneous activity that they are necessarily com- 
pared and contrasted. The several harmonies and dis- 
cords thus produced are the fundamental elements of 
thought, and, whenever they become sufficiently 
vigorous, they discharge themselves along the de- 
scending fibres to the sensorium, which sends them 
out in the form of motor impulses to the muscles 
whose contraction will produce the action demanded 
by the thought, or to emotional centres in the form 
of painful or pleasurable states of mind. The 
transmission of a state of consciousness from the 
sensorium to the cerebrum and the impression 
which it directly makes upon the latter organ con- 
stitute an experience. The revival of such an expe- 
rience by the action of the blood, in rapidly circu- 
lating through the particular tissue upon which the 
impression was made, constitutes a remembrance” 
[vol. i., page 379]. 
The mental science involved in this passage 
is pure theory. It is hardly too much to say, 
that there is no proof whatever of it; cer- 
tainly no admitted and sufficient proof. 

The Empirical Philosophy shows two un- 
mistakable signs of decay: it regards the 
simple transfer of relations into its own form 
of expression, without proof drawn either 
from reason or experience, as sound philoso- 
phy; and it delights in and misleads itself by 
a technical terminology. It is high time that 
the true empirical spirit should wake up and 
cast off the Empirical Philosophy. Even sci- 








ence, with all its strength, cannot afford to 

be weighted with such purely verbal exposi- 

tions or be in any way affiliated with them. 
Joun Bascom. 








THE LIFE OF GENERAL DIX.* 


Doctor Dix is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing so well performed the loving task he 
undertook, and given his readers an impres- 
sion of his father so true and honest, so free 
from exaggerated and promiscuous praise, yet 
so full of filial regard and proper admiration. 
Most who read it will wish that more pages 
had been given tothe home-life of one whose 
family and every-day relations must, from the 
glimpses given, have been so worthy of imita- 
tion and of praise. The book has good 
literary qualities; the style is pure and easy, 
earnest and genuine, and the work is evident- 
ly that of a scholar and one accustomed to 
the use of the pen. 

John Adams Dix was born in the little 
village of Boscawen, on the Merrimac River, 
in New Hampshire, toward the close of-the 
eighteenth century, when the United States 
had been an independent nation hardly 
twenty-two years, and but three new States 
had been added to the original thirteen; and 
he lived to see the country of his birth and 
love, in whose service he had spent so many 
years of his active life, pass its one hun- 
dredth anniversary, stretching out from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and southward to the 
Rio Grande, embracing thirty-eight States 
and numerous Territories, and increased in 
population from five to fifty millions, having 
taken rank as one of the first powers on the 
earth. His father and mother were both of 
Revolutionary patriot stock, honorable God- 
fearing New Englanders, and for three genera- 
tions his father’s family had lived in the vil- 
lage of his birth, the most important people of 
the place; and under the care of such parents, 
anxious to provide for their children the best 
possible advantages cf education and of moral 
and religious culture, he grew up to manhood. 
It is to be noted, as a proof of thorough free- 
dom from intolerance remarkable in those 
days of strict Puritan Congregationalism in 
New England, that the youthful Dix was sent 
by his father, to complete his education, to a 
Catholic college at Montreal, toward the 
heads of which school he seems always to 
have retained a warm and affectionate regard, 
although he never revisited this scene of his 
boyhood until near the close of his long life. 
His father’s confidence in these instructors 





* Memoirs oF JonHN ADAMs Drx. Compiled by his Son, 
Morgen Dix. Intwovolumes, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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was not abused, a the Sane himself 
bears witness to their honorable avoidance of 
even the appearance of attempting to convert 
him from the faith of his fathers. 

The war of 1812 interrupted his college 
career, and at the early age of fifteen he 
joined the United States Army as an ensign; 
and from that time until within a year or so 
of his death he was constantly in public 
life, holding always honorable and creditable 
rank, and reaching some of the highest offices 
in the gift of his fellow citizens, though never 
by time-serving or by sacrifice of self-respect. 
As one reads the record of his many years, 
it is impossible not to remark how constantly 
he took a part in the various measures of im- 
portance that from time to time occupied the 
attention and roused the activities and interest 
of his state or nation; and thus his life is no 
mean epitome of the history of the country, 
and cannot fail to interest and instruct the 
reader and student. From his earliest en- 
trance into politics, throughout his entire life, 
he seems never to have-descended to the dis- 
honorable and dishonoring tricks of the poli- 
tician, but always to have acted from the 
purest motives and with the most exalted love 
of country. Like the fathers of the Dem- 
ocratic party— the party to which he be- 
longed —he never believed in slavery, al- 
though his devotion to the constitutional 
rights of the several states led him always to 
shrink from the Abclitionists as revolutionary 
and dangerous men; and so at times his public 
acts and speeches appear to us, who are freed 
from the accursed question of slavery by the 
results of a great war, to savor of the com- 
promising shuffling which was so common 
among the Websters and Douglases and other 
public men of the times before that war, in both 
the great political parties at the North. And 
this appearance of moral cowardice would seem 
even to strike his biographer, since in several 
places he takes pains to explain actions and 
speeches wherein the slavery question played 
a part. The phrase “appearance of moral 
cowardice ” is used advisedly; for while one 
does not always agree with the explanations 
given by the son for the father’s line of con- 
duct, it does seem in all cases, when carefully 
considered, that General Dix never shrank 
from any course which he believed to be 
right, or from any utterances in favor of such 
course; and one is forced to the conviction 
that in some way, by some line of reasoning, 
his acts and utterances were squared with 
that belief. 

It is curious how irrepressible the negro 
agitation was during the second quarter of 
the present century, down to the dark days 
of Buchanan’s closing administration; how, 








though time and again, in the opinion of the 
politicians and statesmen of the Whig and 
Democratic parties, laid at rest by compromisa 
after compromise with the South, the dreaded 
issue forced itself again and again into prom- 
inence, now through the fears of the slave 
holders and now through the conscience of 
the North; and it is to us, who have seen 
its final settlement in the assured freedom of 
the slave, well-nigh incomprehensible that 
men like John A. Dix, whose consciences 
were undoubtedly wide awake and active, 
and judgment and foresight in other matters 
sound and clear, could so constantly consent 
to shut their eyes to the enormous wrong 
the nation was fathering, and allow their 
otherwise keen sense of right and justice to 
be blunted by legislation which was either 
a blot on the fair fame of the Republic or a 
cowardly attempt to put off the respon- 
sibilities of a free people upon their children 
and their children’s children, To say that 
John A. Dix shared too much in the views of 
the statesmen and public men of that day re- 
garding the proper treatment of this most 
momentous question, is no more than truth 
demands; and his son admits the fact in 
acknowledging the persistent objection always 
made by his father to being charged with any 
tendency to sympathise with the Abolitionists; 
yet it must not be forgotten that only to a 
very few men in those days was it given to 
clearly see the great wrong in its true colors, 
and to an even smaller number, clearly seeing, 
to have the moral courage to boldy denounce 
it and hopefully expect and predict its end. 
And it must always be remembered that at 
the first open armed assault on the national 
government by the slave power, at the sound 
of the first gun that opened upon Fort 
Sumter, no man more cordially seconded the 
government, and through the darkest days 
more faithfully persisted in refusing to de- 
spair of the Republic, than John A. Dix. 
However we may judge his acts before the 
election of 1860, there can be but one judg- 
ment passed upon his course from the time 
when in that winter Mr. Buchanan called him 
to Washington as Secretary of the Treasury, 
when, in efforts to save the property of the 
Nation from the treasonable conversions of 
the South, he issued his famous order for the 
defence of the national flag, to the close of 
his official life, when he laid down the office 
of Governor of New York, defeated of reélec- 
tion by the party which claimed to have had 
his early fealty, but whose principles had 
ceased to respond to those of the old hero, 
who owed his last public office to the Republi- 
can party. During all the years of the Civil 
War, he stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
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champions of freedom—with Lincoln and 
Stanton, Sumner and Seward, Sherman and 
Grant; antagonistic to many of his old as- 
sociates, always trusted by the friends of the 
Union, always respected by those whom he 
was by his conscientious loyalty forced to op- 
pose; and his acts and words during the rest 
of his life must convince all fair-minded men 
that his course also in his earlier years was 
founded on honest judgment that he was 
acting for the best interests of the land he 
lived in. 

Through the war, General Dix did valuable 
service for the Union cause, and when the 
contest was over, victory assured, and his 
military trusts laid down, he had well earned 
the rewards which President Johnson first 
bestowed upon him, culminating in the mission 
to France, where he ably represented the 
United States, and those which a grateful 
State next honored him with in electing him 
to the Governorship of New York. All public 
duties were well performed by him at all 
periods of his career, whether he is seen as an 
officer of the army in his early years, as a 
senator in Congress, or postmaster of New 
York City, where he was one of the first 
practical civil service reformers, as Secretary 
of the Treasury in the winter of 1860-61, 
when he saved the credit of the nation and 
laid a foundation to prepare it for the trials 
to come, or as a general in the armies of the 
Union, minister to France, or governor of a 
great state; and his memory must always be 
respected so long as this nation endures. 
Rightly does his son call attention to the fact 
that in all great crises and emergencies the 
people called on him to serve them, and never 
in vain or without good and honorable re- 
sults. Ws. Evior Furness. 








STYLE IN DISCOURSE.* 


“Never think of mending what you write; 
let it go; no patching. As your pen moves, 
bear constantly in mind that it is making 
strokes which are to remain forever.” Such 
was the rule laid down by William Cobbett, 
the great political controversialist, whose 
style has been described as “ the perfection 
of rough Saxon English,” and as distinguished 
by “a purity always simple, and raciness 
often elegant.” But this is a rule which can 
safely be followed only by those who have 
already acquired a good style, which has be- 
come natural and easy to them. It is a rule 
for masters, and not for learners. The latter 

*ENGLIsH STYLE IN PuBLIC DiscouRsE; wit SPEcIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE UsaGEs OF THE PuLPit. By Austin 


Phelps, D.D., Late Bartlett Professor of Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 








need text books and good models, and con- 
stant practice in composition. It would per- 
haps be fair to say that these three things 
are valuable in inverse order from that in which 
they are named, and necessary to the acquire- 
ment of that style which, when once it has 
been acquired, may leave one free to follow 
Cobbett’s rule. Good composition depends 
less upon a thorough knowledge of its laws, 
as this may be gained by a study of text 
books upon rhetoric and style, than upon 
much and careful practice and a certain 
natural aptitude for selecting the most fitting 
words in which to express one’s thought. 
Better than the best rhetorical precepts as a 
guide and help to good composition are clear 
thought, an active yet chastened imagina- 
tion, and a sensitive ear. Without these, no 
amount of familiarity with the principles of 
style will make one a master of the best 
English composition. This is not saying that 
familiarity with these principles is of no im- 
portance, for it is of much importance to 
know what constitutes a beauty and what a 
blemish of style. Without this knowledge, 
one might be like that rustic whom Coleridge 
encountered when he was visiting the water- 
fall of Foyers in Scotland. The poet-philoso- 
pher was seeking the right descriptive word, 
when some one near him exclaimed: “ How 
majestic!” Turning to him, he said: ‘Thank 
you, sir; that is just the word I wanted.” 
“Yes,” was the reply; “it is very pretty.” 


The study of good models and of works de- 


voted to the elucidation of the principles of 
style would enable one to select intelligently 
the right word, and to avoid the wrong or 
unsuitable one. 

Among works of this latter kind, Professor 
Phelps’s book deserves a prominent place. It 
is the last of three works which he has given 
to the press within the past two years, all of 
them having to do with the art of composi- 
tion and of public speaking. While they are 
all designed especially for the clerical pro- 
fession, yet they are adapted to all writers 
and speakers, and cannot fail of being in- 
structive and practically helpful. The work 
is presented in the form of lectures, twenty 
in number, which the author addressed to 
successive classes of his students. Changed, 
no doubt, and modified somewhat, from year 
to year, they are here given in their finally 
completed and perfected form. The intro- 
ductory lecture defines style, enumerates and 
classifies its qualities as— purity, precision, 
individuality, perspicuity, energy, elegance 
and naturalness; and then proceeds, in the 
concluding part of the lecture and in the next 
four lectures, to examine the quality of purity 
of style. Under this head, violations of 
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purity, obsolete and new-coined words, tech- 
nicalities, vulgarisms, the destiny of the En- 
glish language, which is to become more and 
more universal, reasons for cultivating purity 
of style, and the danger that it will become 
corrupted in this country by republican 
influence, by extent of territory, and by the 
multitude of immigrant nationalities, are 
among the interesting topics discussed. Then 
follow three lectures in which the author dis 
cusses precision of style, its violations, the 
inducements to its cultivation, the popular 
taste for it, its influence in ministering to 
clearness, force, elegance, and ingenuousness, 
and its independent virtue. Perspicuity of 
style the author shows to be founded on clear- 
ness of thought, while obscurity arises from 
absence of thought, or from vagueness of 
thought, or from affectation of profound 
thought, or from rapidity in the succession of 
thoughts. The other qualities of style, energy, 
elegance and naturalness, he treats in a sim- 
ilarly thorough and instructive way. 

Such is a very brief outline of the general 
scope of the work. The lectures are illus- 
trated throughout, like the author’s previous 
works, with ample stores of historical inci- 
dent and appropriate quotation. They do 
not traverse all the ground of a treatise on 
rhetoric, but they offer to the reader many 
wise counsels to guide him in the formation 
of a good style, which he would not find in 
any text book on rhetoric. If less philosoph- 
ical than Herbert Spencer’s essay on “The 
Philosophy of Style,” the work is, unlike that, 
crowded with practical suggestions and help- 
ful illustrations which are found on every 
page. A good illustration of the author’s 
practical wisdom is found in what he says of 
the right use and the excess of imagery. He 

resents that golden mean which, in this as 
in other things, few seem able to reach. 
Probably most writers use too much or too 
little imagery. Some are like Coleridge’s 
schoolmaster, the Rev. James Bowyer, who 
silenced his trembling pupil thus: ‘“ Muse, 
boy, muse? Your nurse’s daughter you mean. 
Pierian spring? Oh, ay, the cloister pump, 
I suppose.” Others write like Moore in his 
“Lalla Rookh,” where the similes outshine 
and overlay the subject they are employed 
to illustrate. To have just enough of what 
Professor Phelps calls “the likes” in written 
or spoken discourse— enough to illuminate the 
subject, and not so much that attraction to 
the style which is distraction from the thought 
results—this is indispensable to a perfect 
style. In order to the most perfect hand- 
ling of any subject, its treatment should 
bring into exercise the greatest number of 
faculties harmoniously united. 








Professor Phelps does not overlook the re- 
lation of style to personal character; but, as 
it seems to the writer, he might and should 
have made more of it. That the style of a 
writer does correspond closely with and illus- 
trate the character of his mind, sometimes 
even his moral character, many illustrations 
might be cited to prove. It will be enough 
to mention one, Gibbon. “His way of 
writing,” said Archbishop Whately, “ reminds 
one of those persons who never dare look you 
full in the face.” He was a master of sneer- 
ing, and stronger in insinuation than in asser- 
tion. His style expressed his character. One 
can hardly = regretting that Professor 
Phelps, with his ample resources, did not em- 
ploy them in an elucidation of this part of the 
general subject of style. But this work is 
one of great value. It will well repay care- 
ful study by all those who would form a style 
upon correct principles, and in harmony with 
the best models. If our age does not give too 
much time to the work of gaining a minute 
and critical knowledge of two dead lan- 
guages, it certainly does devote too little to 
the art of using most effectively our own. 
GrorcEe C. Noyes. 








MAN BEFORE METALS.* 


M. Joly’s work has been for several years 
known in its French dress, as an authentic 
elementary compilation of the leading facts 
of prehistoric archeology, supplemented by 
conclusions and opinions of a moderately 
radical character. In its body of facts, the 
work could not be other than a reproduction 
of statements oft repeated; but they are 
here very judiciously selected and sensibly 
arranged, and constitute as available a pre- 
sentation of the elementary ideas of the sub- 
ject as the student or general reader will any- 
where find. As to the interpretation of the 
facts, M. Joly is much more conservative 
than Vogt, Caspair, and their class, and oc- 
cupies a position not far from Broca, Topi- 
nard, and Peschel. The work is to be heartily 
commended as well suited to sustain the gen- 
eral character of the “ International Series.” 

This issue, when compared with that of the 
Bibliotheque Scientifique Internationale, sug- 
gests a comment or two. The original con- 
tains one hundred and fifty figures in the 
text, and a full-page frontispiece; the pres- 
ent, one hundred and forty-eight figures, 
without frontispiece, The American also 
omits an occasional note or part of a note, 





*Mawn Berore Merats. . 4 N. omy, With 148 illustra- 
tions. (International Scientific Series.) New York; D. Apple- 
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as well as all the sentiments placed by the 
author at the heads of his principal divisions 
of the subject. The American edition, how- 
ever, is supplied with a fair index, in place of 
which the French publisher has obtruded a 
voluminous book-catalogue. The American 
illustrations are copies of the French, but 
they have suffered somewhat in the trans- 
plantation. We notice one typographical 
error (Candium for Cardium, p. 140) which 
has been faithfully copied, as well as the geo- 
logical solecism of placing the New Red 
Sandstone among the “Transition Rocks” 
(p. 16). We think, moreover, if a work is 
to be translated, the translation may as well 
be thorough. We have here a good verbal 
translation; but the archaic nomenclature of 
geology, so scrupulously conserved in conti- 
nental countries, has become obsolete in the 
English language. Here, nevertheless, we 
have perpetuated the terms “Primary,” 
“Transition,” and “Secondary,” as well as 
other archaisms of science, which a trans- 
lated book ought not to contain. We could 
point out other crudities of compilation — 
such as “layer” for one of the groups of 
Tertiary strata; but no criticisms of this or- 
der should be allowed to derogate from the 
appreciation and esteem due to a work so 
generally accurate in statement, temperate in 
judgment, and happily adapted in treatment 
to the wants of the intelligent general 
reader. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


THe American edition of the “ Life of the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel Wilberforce,” by A. R. Ashwell and 
Reginald G. Wilberforce, just published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., is an abridgment of the original 
work, in three volumes, which has lately attracted 
much attention in England. The book will have a 
charm not only for clergymen of the Anglican Com- 
munion, but for many others not ordinarily inter- 
ested in ecclesiastical affairs. The biographical 
narrative is written with scrupulous care and in an 
agreeable style, and this, with the letters and diaries 
of the bishop, reveals in vivid light the talents, accom- 
plishments, activities and successes of one of the 
most eminent prelates of the English Church. While 
pages of his journal are the briefest jottings possi- 
ble, they are wonderfully rich in glimpses of the 
man and his times. The career of Bishop Wilber- 
force was a splendid one, and no appreciative reader 
can trace its progress without admiration of his 
great gifts, solid virtues, lofty aims, and distin- 
guished services to his generation. During his 
long administration of the diocese of Oxford, many 
mighty ecclesiastical questions agitated the Church, 
and in the discussion of all these he was more or 
less engaged ; in fact, he was a gallant leader in con- 
troversy. Orthodoxy had no more powerful cham- 





pion in England than he. He was a brilliant orator, 
a keen debater, a scholar of varied attainments, 
with executive ability of a high order and a mind 
of statesman-like grasp and scope. In the House 
of Lords he was a commanding figure, and his 
adroitness, courage, learning, and eloquence made 
his influence powerful. A good deal was said in 
some ‘quarters, during his lifetime, to his dispar- 
agement; but he was unquestionably a man of the 
purest life, of comprehensive views and sympathies, 
of a frank, ardent, affectionate spirit, bold, gener- 
ous, devout, firm in his convictions and tolerant of 
the opinions of others. His industry was marvel- 
lous, and one seems to catch the contagion of his 
noble ardor in reading the minutes of his incessant 
writing, preaching, debating, his Episcopal labors 
in ordaining, confirming, looking after his schools, 
and the manifold public and private engagements 
of his eager life. His versatility was astonishing, 
and his insight into character and the heart of a 
subject quick and profound. He did not hesitate 
to set down what he thought, but never in malice. 
There are passages in his diaries which convey in 
the fewest possible words the most correct estimate 
of persons and performances. The Bishop’s friend- 
ships and associations were extensive, and with the 
highest in the realm; but one sees no vanity in his 
character. His admiration and affection for Mr. 
Gladstone appears all through his biography, illus- 
trating his noble nature and keen intelligence, 
while it is the best testimony to the character and 
genius of England’s greatest man. All who are in- 
terested in some of the most notable events of mod- 
ern ecclesiastical history, and who can feel the 
sweetness and beauty of a strong, aspiring, and con- 
secrated life, of extraordinary activity and useful- 
ness, will find this book a help and an inspiration. 


IN reading the new book of travels, by Isabella 
L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), entitled “The Golden Cher- 
sonese ’’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), there is a struggle 
in the mind between admiration of the remarkable 
pluck of the author and fascination with the mar- 
vels and splendors of the tropical life she describes, 
The route traced in her volume started in Yoko- 
hama harbor, whence the writer steamed to the 
island of Hong Kong and the city of Canton, thence 
passing to Cochin China and the Malay Peninsula, 
which last is the Aurea Chersonesus of Ptolemy and 
the “Golden Chersonese” of Milton. Through 
this extended journey, which occupied the first two 
months of 1879, Miss Bird pursued her way unat- 
tended except by chance companions, and in the 
more inaccessible and untravelled places was some- 
times the only European for miles around. Though 
moving about alone, she was nevertheless perfectly 
protected, travelling under English auspices and 
stopping at the houses of English officials along her 
route. The best facilities for locomotion to be pro- 
cured were at her command, and yet were for the 
most part of a rough and uncivilized kind. Nearly 
every sort of conveyance, from an elephant’s back 
in the jungle to a frail praiw on the water, was in 
turn brought into requisition, and all kinds of 
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strange and exciting adventures were encountered 
by her. Such trifling inconveniences never daunted 
the lady, however; she was equal to any emergency 
and self-possessed in every possible circumstance. 
The nightly howls of the tiger and other wild beasts 
in the vicinity of her lonely bungalow, the irruption 
of lizards, rats and lemurs into her unclosed cham- 
ber, the frequent discovery of centipedes and snakes 
under her coverlets and pillows, with no end of sim- 
ilar startling occurrences, were met by her with en- 
tire equanimity. When bitten by a poisonous rep. 
tile, she coolly cut into the wound with a pen-knife, 
squeezed it, drenched it in ammonia, and made an 
end of the matter. At Rwala Kangsa, in the heart 
of a forest in the interior of the Peninsula, she oc- 
cupied the English bungalow for some days alone 
in the absence of the Resident, being served by si- 
lent Malays, guarded by silent Sikhs, and taking 
her meals with a pair of apes, the special pets of 
the master of the establishment, which sat in their 
chairs and received the same dignified attentions at 
each stately repast as the guest herself. Such iso- 
lation, freedom from restraints, and companionship 
with animals, were pronounced enchanting, as asso- 
ciation with chattering persons and women who 
have nerves and travel with trunks are to this phe- 
nomenal lady a serious annoyance. Her own bag- 
gage comprised a bag and a roll, into which all that 
a hardy tourist need be encumbered with was com- 
pressed. The crowning grace of the accomplished 
traveller was announced when her bachelor host on 
one occasion said, in parting with her regretfully: 
“You never speak at the wrong time. When men 
are visiting me they never know when to be quiet, 
but bother one in the middle of business.” As the dif- 
ferent states in the “ Golden Chersonese ” visited by 
Miss Bird are almost unknown to the outside world, 
she has given brief accounts of them taken from 
trustworthy sources, but the bulk of her work con- 
sists of letters written in the midst of her journey- 
ings, and detailing in a rapid and unstudied style 
the principal events of each day’s history. It isa 
fleeting glimpse that she is able to present, of 
magical regions, inhabited by strange races of man- 
kind, and abounding in marvellous forms of animal 
and plant life; yet it suffices to make up an entranc- 
ing picture to be cherished in the memory with the 
figure of the brave and adventurous woman who 
faced all the hardships and dangers confronting a 
traveller in savage wilds, with the spirit of a 
heroine. 


Ir is needless to say that Judge Tourgee’s latest 
novel, Hot Plowshares ” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), 
finishing the series on which he has been engaged 
since 1867, is in many respects a strong work. It 
accomplishes its aim—to portray the rise and 
growth of the anti-slavery sentiment in Northern 
politics—successfully. Its review of the circum- 
stances which gradually and inevitably stirred the 
feelings and set the resolutions of conscientious 
single-hearted men in the free states against the 
continuance of a system of legalized human bond- 
age in any part of the American republic, is marked 
with admirable ability and candor. In clear and 











denses the history of twenty pregnant years in the 
political life of the country. Beginning with the 
election of Gen. Harrison to the Presidency in 1840, 
it carries the reader on the tide of events to the 
choice of Abraham Lincoln as the representative of 
the people in 1260. The chapters devoted to this 
summary of the nation’s progress are by far the best 
portions of the book, for Judge Tourgee has more 
enthusiasm and more power as a historian or a 
political essayist than as a composer of novels. He 
is particularly effective in portraiture; and his char- 
acterizations of Martin Van Buren, John Brown, and 
Abraham Lincoln, are impressive specimens of 
subtle and brilliant delineation. It is this faculty 
which appears to most advantage in his fictitious 
writing. The figures of those he brings into prom- 
inence, as a rule, stand out in bold relief, the more 
rugged and homely being especially well defined. 
Of the story wedded to the history in “ Hot Plow- 
shares,” there is less to be said in commendation. 
It has the fatal defect of being too long-spun. It is 
a trying task to travel through six hundred and odd 
pages to reach the conclusion of a novel, and Judge 
Tourgee has not had the art in this instance to 
relieve the passage of tedium. The compactness of 
his historical method is lost when he attempts imag- 
inary scenes, which he allows to clog and drag 
heavily with a burden of insignificant details. 
“ Hot Plowshares,”’ though following the rest in date 
of publication, belongs chronologically at the begin- 
ning of the series of six political romances in which 
the author has reproduced the great anti-slavery 
struggle during a period extending from 1840 to 
about 1876. 


Tue English version of Professor Topelius’s 
Swedish “ Surgeon’s Stories,” of which the initiatory 
volume was * Times of Gustaf Adolf,’ is continued 
in “ Times of Battle and of Rest,” the second volume 
just issued by Jansen, McClurg & Co. The stories 
of which these two volumes form a part are known 
to all Swedish readers — indeed, to all readers con- 
versant with Norse literature, of which they have 
long been regarded as a conspicuous ornament. A 
description of them with an account of their eminent 
and now venerable author, by Professor R. B. 
Anderson, was published in Tar Dra for January 
last. In the present volume are found the same 
high literary qualities and the same richness of 
material that were so justly admired in the earlier 
one. One of the most noticeable characteristics of 
the author is his literary manifoldness. None but 
the most accomplished literary workman can turn 
with such ease from narrative to sentiment, from 
grand description to playful humor, from chronicles 
of court life and the stern scenes of war to the ten- 
derest and most touching pathos. This versatility 
and readiness are shown in the present volume even 
more fully than in the first. More characters are 
introduced, and the historic drama takes a wider 
range. Beginning with the stormy reign of Charles 
X—a successor of Gustaf Adolf, and the possessor 
of much of the military genius though but little of 
the loftiness of character of that great monarch — 
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the first Part of the volume deals chiefly with the 
Swedish conquests in Poland, Lithuania, and Den- 
mark, ending with a brilliant description of the 
crossing of the Swedish army over the ice-bridge of 
Little Belt, in the winter of 1658. The second Part 
brings Charles XI upon the stage, and describes 
magnificently in several chapters the royal hunt in 
Finland, with the romantic episode of the beautiful 
but unfortunate Princess Juliana, who was then 
looked upon as the future queen of Sweden. But 
chiefly the material of the second part is found in 
the Witchcraft madness of the seventeenth century, 
which raged through a large part of Europe, and 
nowhere with greater violence than in Sweden and 
particularly its Finnish provinces. To this sub- 
ject Professor Topelius, as a historian, has devoted 
minute and thorough study; and in the trial and 
persecution of Black Jane, the accused witch, he 
has given a most thrilling and dramatic picture of 
the terror and superstition of that time, whose shadow 
yet darkens the pages of Swedish history. The third 
Part, the longest of the volume, treats of the peace- 
ful but eventful reign of Charles XI, and of the 
great social revolution which distinguished it — the 
famous Reduction, which overthrew the power of the 
nobility, diverted a great portion of its landed pro- 
perty to the crown, recruited the exhausted public 
treasury, and by a protracted period of retrenchment 
and economy fitted the country for the grand Euro- 
pean struggle upon which it was about to enter under 
Charles XII, and, indeed, made the splendid career 
of that great military hero possible. This career 
forms the subject of the third volume of the series -- 
each volume thus closely fitting into each other as 
the links of a great historic chain. But it is not 
only in the grasp of historic details, but in the power 
to group them into pictures, the masterly skill in 
combination, and the richness of coloring that 
infuses all, that the strength of Topelius lies. He isa 
great literary artist; his style is admirable; his works 
are stories more than histories; and it is his great 
story-telling power, his poetic temperament, and his 
imagination, that enables him to make use of his 
material in the construction of works which must 
ever rank among the greatest of historic romances. 


“ Ropert Lovis STEVENSON is, in his own way, 
one of the most perfect writers living,” says Philip 
Gilbert Hamilton. It seems like a piece of absurd- 
ly exaggerated praise to one unfamiliar with the 
books of Mr. Stevenson; but after reading his ac- 
count of “ An Inland Voyage” (Roberts Brothers), 
the justice of the statement is recognized as thorough- 
ly vindicated. The“ Inland Voyage ” was as unevent- 
ful and prosaic a journey as could be made bya 
canoeist along the course of a sluggish canal and an 
insignificant river, yet the historian has invested 
every incident in his record with the deepest inter- 
est. It is a rare illustration of the fact that the trav- 
eller sees what he carries with him the faculty for 
seeing. Mr. Stevenson has the penetrating and 
subtle insight of the philosopher, which discovers 
subjects for edifying reflection in the lightest affairs 
coming under his notice. With this keen and 








thoughtful power of observation, he has a talent for 
expression no less original and striking. Such as 
these are the pearls he lets fall, with careless prodi- 
gality, in the progress of a wholly unpretending 
narrative: “There should be nothing so much a 
man’s business as his amusements.” * * * “To 
know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying 
amen to what the world tells you you ought to pre- 
fer, is to have kept your soul alive.” * * * 
“You get entertainment pretty much in proportion 
as you give. * * * And here is one reason of a 
dozen why the world is dull to dull persons.” * * 
“So long as a thing is on exhibition, and you pay 
to see it, it is nearly certain to amuse. If we were 
charged so much a head for sunsets, or if God sent 
round a drum before the hawthorne came in flower, 
what a work should we not make of their beauty.” 
These random passages are too brief to show the 
humor, vivacity, and picturesque quality of Mr. 
Stevenson’s style; and we make room for one that 
will represent it more fairly: ‘“ What is a forest but 
a city of nature’s own, full of hardy and innocuous 
living things, where there is nothing dead and noth- 
ing made with the hands, but the citizens themselves 
are the houses and public monuments? There is 
nothing so much alive and yet so quict as a wood- 
land; and a pair of people swinging past in canoes 
feel very small and bust!ing in comparison. * * 
I wish our way had always been among woods. 
Trees are the most civil society. An old oak that 
has been growing where he stands since before the 
Reformation, taller than many spires, more stately 
than the greater part of mountains, and yet a living 
thing, liable to sickness and death, like you and me; 
is not that in itself a speaking lesson in history ? 
But acres on acres full of such patriarchs contiguously 
rooted, their green tops billowing in the wind, their 
stalwart younglings pushing up about their knees; 
a whole forest, healthy and beautiful, giving color 
to the light, giving perfume to the air; what is this 
but the most imposing piece in Nature’s repertory ? 
Heine wished to be like Merlin under the oaks of 
Broceliande. I should not be satisfied with one tree: 
but if the wood grew together like a banyan grove, 
I would be buried under the tap root of the whole; 
my parts should circulate from oak to oak, and my 
consciousness should be diffused abroad in all the 
forest, and give a common heart to that assembly of 
green spires, so that it also might rejoice in its own 
loveliness and dignity. I think I feel a thousand 
squirrels leaping from bough to bough in my vast 
mausoleum; and the birds and the winds merrily 
coursing over its uneven, leafy surface.” It re- 
mains but to be said that Mr. Stevenson’s voyage 
began at Antwerp, and proceeded through a series 
of canals into and down the river Oise in France. 


Henky RvuGGLEs’s account of “Germany Scen 
Without Spectacles” (Lee & Shepard) forms an en- 
tertaining book without any pretension to being 
profound or exhaustive. The author has been for 
many years a resident as well as traveller in 
European countries, having acted as United States 
Consul at Malta and at Barcelona, and like other 
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officials stationed abroad, he improved his oppor- 
tunities for acquaintance with foreign nations. We 
are not told how long he remained among the Ger- 
mans or how intimately he came to know them, but 
judging from his descriptions he scanned them from 
many points of view, and if his observations were 
limited to subjects open to public inspection, they 
are trustworthy as far as they go. Mr Ruggles is a 
clever narrator, and depicts the scenes he witnessed 
with great spirit and effect. His sketch of the brutal 
sword fights which are habitually practised, or en- 
forced, one might say, in the duelling clubs at the 
German universities, is the most graphic we 
remember. Equally telling is his account of a fire 
in Heidelberg, of the drinking bouts of students and 
professors, of the degrading servitude imposed 
upon women of the lower classes, of the strange 
spectacle of thirsty drinkers daily seen at the royal 
brewery at Munich, of the musical mania in Stutt- 
gart. and of the royal places at Pottsdam. In fact 
every chapter is a picture or group of pictures 
drawn to the life. The author has the merit of 
candor and is as outspoken in censure as in approv- 
al. He does not hesitate to condemn the custom of 
Americans going to Paris or Germany to finish 
their education, and arrays very forcible reasons for 
pronouncing it ordinarily “a farce.” Neither does 
he spare criticism on the talent and morality of the 
clergymen who officiate in the English churches 
and chapels scattered over the continent. His own 
people come in for their share of reproof in his rev- 
elations concerning “tourist tramps from across 
the Atlantic, confessions of matrimonial exiles, am- 
bitious and intriguing American mothers,” and the 
perilous chances for happiness of American girls 
who marry for titles. Notwithstanding the desul- 
tory character of Mr. Ruggles’s work, and its gos- 
sipy style, which in itself is an attractive feature, it 
has a large amount of valuable facts and statistics 
to balance its lighter and more amusing phases. 


THE 


Gen. A. A. HumpHreys, author of a volume re- 
viewed in Tue Diat for June, on the Virginia 
Campaign of the Potomac Army in 1864-5, has 
prepared a small supplementary work, entitled 
“From Gettysburgh to the Rapidan,” the matter of 
which was intended originally to form the first part 
of the volume referred to, but was excluded for lack 
of space. It is issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers of the “Campaigns of the Civil War,” 
and its intimate connection with the other volume 
creates an almost irritating uncertainty as to just 
what its relation to the series may be. It should 
have some vital purpose to justify the apparent dis- 
turbance of the harmony of the series with which 
it is inevitably connected in character if not in 
form. But such a purpose we are unable to discover 
in it. It would rather appear that its publication 
was undertaken more as a satisfaction to Gen. 
Humphreys, who was unwilling to spare the matter 
he had written, than from any other reason. It 
epitomizes the movements of the Army of the Po- 
tomac from the close of the battle of Gettysburgh to 
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result of careful collation, and are no doubt accu- 
rate. It must be confessed, however, that to read it 
with interest one must be in the mood; he must 
put on the armor and invoke the spirit of war. 
. Aside from numberless details, one may learn from 
it that in 1863 the Army of the Potomac continued 
to be fettered and restrained by Washington influ- 
ences. General Meade was not xt liberty to carry 
out his plans. The time was fast coming, but had 
not ripened, when Washington should furnish men 
and supplics, and give full scope to the military 
commanders. It came in the following year. The 
mor. the history of that army is studied, the more 
must admiration for it increase. It is a popular 
error to suppose that army did not fight. From 
1862 to 1865, fighting by it was almost constant. 
That its successes, prior to 1864, were not pro- 
nounced or decisive, does not prove that they were 
not well earned. Both its successes and disasters, 
in view of all the conditions, tried it as no other 
army was tried, and both contributed to the final 
triumph - or, rather, made the final triumph possible. 


Ripicu.e is a weapon often mightier than argu- 
ment; and s:tire has achieved results that the pro- 
foundest logic could not reach. In a rhetorical as- 
sault, a stream of laughter is more formidable than 
a battery of denunciation. There is no surer way 
to reform evils that have ridiculous aspects than 
to show those aspects in the strongest light. People 
will quickly drop their follies when they find them- 
selves in danger of appearing foolish. It is doubt- 
ful if the solidest arguments that have appeared 
against the evils of our civil service system can 
have on the popular mind the force of the satire in 
the clever little volume, “The Miseries of Fo Hi,” 
just published by Jansen, McClurg & Co. The work 
is from the French of F. Sarcey; and while it has 
no smull share of the keenness and wit that mark 
the satirical writings of the best French school, it 
has no lack of points of application to our own 
country, upon whose system of management of the 
public business its satire is as direct and irresistible 
as it is neat and delicate. Perhaps the finest quality 
of the work is its overflowing humor. There are 
few pages from first to last but will provoke a hearty 
laugh at some unexpected bit of sarcasm or fine 
touch of drollery. The public service of China, as 
herein portrayed, affords a rich field for a study of 
many peculiarities of the system of public plunder ; 
and the “ miseries” of poor Fo Hi, a “ functionary ” 
whose chief misfortune is the possession of certain 
fixed notions of fidelity and honor in his official po- 
sition, is a fine illustration of the workings of that 
delightful system, whether in the Celestial Empire 
or elsewhere. It would be a happy thing if a few of 
our “ working” politicians and “ practical” states- 
men would read this little book; or, if too much 
engrossed with public affairs, they might at least 
peruse the “ Story of the Shabby Old Man,” and study 
the aphorisms by which Fo Hi records his succes- 
sive advances in political experience. This class 
will find in the work food for reflection, as all 
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readers less personally concerned will find food for 























of the anonymous novel styled “The Priest and the 
Man,” chose an enkindling theme for his fancy to 
work upon, in the romantic lives of Abelard and 
Eloise. The seven centuries since these unhappy 
lovers fulfilled their sorrowful destiny have not less- 
ened the world’s interest in their singular gifts and 
accomplishments, in their mutual sin and suffering, 
their long and painful atonement, and their final 
union after death in the tomb at Paraclete, afterward 
transferred to Pere La Chaise. In all these ages, 
imagination has taken pleasure in depicting the 
brilliant and persuasive scholar and the beautiful 
woman in a noble and pathetic form. But they 
lived in a misty and visionary age, which it is hard 
for any but the most ardent invention to re-create. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find the representa- 
tion by Mr. Newton paler and weaker than could be 
desired. His conceptions of Abelard and Eloise do 
not come up to the lofty ideal cherished of them, 
nor does the setting in which they are placed seem 
to be real. He fails to make us feel that it is life 
and truth he is reproducing, and hence we are un- 
moved by scenes which should influence us strongly. 
A historical novel which makes the dead past a 
breathing throbbing present, is a great achievement. 
But few who have attempted it have been equal to its 
exacting requirements. The publishers of Mr. 
Newton’s book (Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston) 
have issued it in neat style, using for illustrations 
the engravings from one of the early editions of the 
famous “ Letters of Abelard and Heloise.” 


THE subject of comparative theology has of late 
awakened considerable interest. Every religion, 
even the Christian, is more clearly understood by 
means of comparison. A few yearsago, the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke published a work on “Ten Great 
Religions.” His recent book on “ A Comparison of 
All Religions ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is partly a 
continuation of the former work, and partly a re- 
putting of the same facts and thoughts. But the 
plan is different. Instead of describing and dis- 
cussing each of the great faiths of mankind separa- 
tively, the author here attempts to show compara- 
tively what they all teach on the several main 
points of human belief. He thus gives the sum of 
his own conclusions of the matter: Ist, that Chris- 
tianity alone now keeps alive a steadily advancing 
civilization ; 2d, it does this because of the breadth 
and universality of the convictions which inspire 
it; 3d, it derived these from the faith and inspiration 
-of its founder ; 4th, Christianity does not differ from 
other religions in being alone true while they are 
false, but in possessing the whole of which they 
possess parts. A nobie characteristic of the author 
is the breadth of his humane sympathy. He is 
quick to see the soul of truth and of good, wherever 
it may either shine or hide. The style of the book 
is admirable; and to it might be applied the quaint 
couplet originally used as descriptive of that of 
Thomas Hobbes, which 


“ #* * Like a clear transparent skin, 
Hides not the blood it serves to hold in.” 





Tue joint volume of travels by Thomas W. Sillo- 
way and Lee L. Powers, describing “ The Cathedral 
Towns and Intervening Places of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland” (A. Williams & Co.), is more 
valuable than the average works of its class. 
The authors prosecuted a very leisurely tour over 
the British Islands in the summer of 1878, for the 
purpose of making a careful study of the cities 
and places of most historical interest. They took 
time to look, and then took time to write of what they 
saw, that they might instruct both themselves and 
their readers. By this thorough method of proced- 
ure they gathered a multitude of useful points of 
information which are missed by the ordinary trav- 
eller. Where the latter produces a hurried and 
uncertain sketch, they finish a painstaking and 
faithful photograph, which gives new and more 
contenting impressions by the minuteness of its 
detail. In another way they have departed from 
the accustomed plan of an itinerary record. They 
have interspersed their personal notes and com- 
ments with historic and biographic facts, thereby 
insuring them a solid and permanent character. 
In churches, galleries, museums, marts of trade, 
police courts, highways and by-paths, they inspected 
the monuments and the life of the British people, 
and often, where comparison was possible, drew a 
parallel between the aspect of these and of similar 
institutions and national traits in America. It de- 
tracts nothing from the worth of the volume, that 
its matter was originally published in a series of 
articles in one of the Boston newspupers. 


M. Renan’s “ Recollections ef My Youth” (Put- 
nam) consists of two parts quite distinct in charac- 
ter, although closely connected as periods of the 
same life. The earlier chapters contain interesting 
reminiscences of life in Brittany, where M. Rénan 
spent his childhood; these chapters are among the 
most charming of their class—a class of writing that 
always possesses great fascination. The last part 
of the book, rather more than half of it, possesses an 
interest of a different kind; it gives the history of 
his mind in its passage from devout and unquestion- 
ing belief in the Catholic system, to a thorough- 
going rationalism. This too is a class of works 
which, if it finds fewer readers than the first, is of 
absorbing interest for a limited class. One is nat- 
urally reminded of F. W. Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,” which describes a mental history not unlike 
that here described. M.Rénan’s sketch is far less 
detailed and complete, and contains, moreover, more 
general ergument in proportion to the individual 
experience. This general argument is put in avery 
strong and interesting way, and its spirit is well 
expressed (p. 250) in the statement: ‘“ My reasons 
were entirely of a philosophical and critical order ; 
not in the least of a metaphysical, political, or moral 
kind.” The translation is idiomatic and generally 
well expressed; once in a while, however, one notes 
such careless and incorrect sentences as this (p. 221): 
“ As regards the exercise, and pleasure of thought is 
concerned,” etc. 
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Tue second volume of the revised edition of Ban- 
croft’s “ History of the United States” (D. Appleton 
& Co.) is as carefully worked over as the first, if not 
so extensively altered. It contains the substance of 
Volumes III and IV of the original edition, and of 
parts of Volumes II and III of the Centenary edi- 
tion. The restlessness of the author's mind in these 
successive revisions is illustrated by a comparison 
of the chapters in each. Volume III contained six 
chapters; Volume IV, twenty; it appears to have 
been at this point that the author adopted the more 
satisfactory method of short chapters, in place of the 
very long ones of the first volumes. In the edition 
of 1876, the period comprised in Volume III is 
expanded to sixteen chapters, that of Volume IV 
still continuing twenty. In the present revision, we 
find seventeen and nincteen chapters respectively. 
The present volume contains, if we are not mis- 
taken, Mr. Bancroft’s most important contribution 
to the history of the country (if we except the diplo- 
matic history of the later volumes), in the elabora- 
tion of the international relations of the colonies at 
the period of the inter-colonial wars, and especially 
of the colonial system, both of Great Britain and the 
European States, which formed the most potent 
cause of the Revolutionary struggle. The volume 
ends with James Otis and the Writs of Assistance, 
the Peace of Paris, and the change of government 
in 1763. 


Tue large and handsome volume entitled, “An 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain,’ by Andrew 
Carnegie, sketches with pen and pencil the princi- 
pal features of what must have been a most de- 
lightful pleasure-trip, taken by a merry party of 
favored people. On the first day of June, 1881, a 
company of eleven sailed from New York, with the 
intent to drive across Britain, from Brighton to 
Inverness, in a coach-and-four. The organizer of 
the excursion was he who records its history; and 
we infer that his ten companions were his guests 
on the occasion. The drive occupied seven weeks. 
Each day's start was made about half-past-nine 
in the morning; luncheon, provided in well-filled 
hampers taken along, was eaten under the shade 
of tree or hedge in some choice spot by the way- 
side; and lodging was secured at inns along the 
route. In this royal manner the expedition was 
accomplished ; everything that fine weather, English 
scenery, high spirits, and a skilled and generous 
manager could contribute, uniting to insure the hap- 
piness of the coachers. The book narrating their 
adventures was originally printed for private circu- 
lation, but it is now given to the public by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


To the exacting reader, the essays of George Mac- 
Donald afford a purer pleasure than his novels. 
While the intellect and feeling are agreeably minis- 
tered to, there is no detraction from the enjoyment 
by any lack of skill or power in the author. Mr. 
MacDonald has eminent endowments as a didactic 
or critical writer. He has the keen insight, the deep 
sympathy, the delicate appreciation, the independ- 
ent and original opinions, of a man of genius, and 
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the sweetness, the charity, the tender humanity, and 
the intense permeating devoutness, that belong to a 
highly spiritual and religious nature. The new vol- 
ume of his essays, published by D. Lathrop & Co., 
taking their name from the first, on “ The Imagina- 
tion,” reveals these fine qualities in force. There are 
thirteen papers in the collection, treating a diversity 
of topics, as “The Art of Shakespeare, as Revealed 
by Himself; “The Elder Hamlet;” “ Browning's 
Christmas Eve;” “A Sketch of Individual Develop- 
ment;’’ “The History and Heroes of Medicine;” 
“On Polish;” “Shelley;” “True Greatness ;" etc. 
They repay study with a gain to the mental 
and moral being, while they enhance respect for the 
culture and the Christianity of the author. 


THERE are none of the blemishes in “ Wanda” 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) which have made so many 
of the novels of “Ouida” morally poisonous. Its 
only harmful effect is that of making a draft on the 
mental endurance by a protracted strain. It is a ro- 
mance which never creates the illusion of reality. 
Its highly colored scenes, its overdrawn characters, 
its melodramatic situations, are recognized as such ; 
nevertheless there is a power in them to excite and 
retain the interest which is seductive. Wanda, the 
heroine, is a woman of exalted virtues, whose con- 
duct in many instances affords a noble example to 
her sex. Her management of the schools on her 
estates is especially noteworthy as the embodiment 
of an enlightened and sagacious policy. They might 
serve as models to imitate in the industrial schools 
of the world. Were the whole tenor of the nevel 
of a similar rational character, its influence would 
be unqualifiedly wholesome. 


THE non-scientific reader who is interested in the 
vegetable world will enjoy a little book written by 
Edward Step, treating of “ Plant Life” (Henry Holt 
& Co). It is written in a simple and attractive 
style, with such clear explanations of the obscure 
points and technical terms necessarily occurring in 
any work on botany, that a child can easily under- 
stand it all. The author has not followed the order 
of scientific treatises in describing the structure and 
growth of plants, but has taken up such parts of 
their life history as are sure to be fruitful of enter- 
tainment. Thus he unfolds something of the won- 
ders of microscopic plants, of predatory plants, of 
ferns, mosses, lichens, and alge, of remarkable 
flowers and leaves, of the fertilization of flowers, of 
plants and planets, and the falling leaf. An ample 
supply of anecdote, of passages borrowed from other 
authors, and of pictorial illustrations, contribute to 
the attractiveness of the work. 


Tue strained wit of the “ Dialect Tales,” by Sher- 
wood Bonner (Harper Brothers), is a considerable 
trial to encounter. The effort to be smart defeats 
itself. The publishers have presented the tales in 
an attractive dress, but praise of them cannot go 
beyond their exterior. They profess to portray the 
rough aspects of life in the South, but, through exag- 
geration, are unreal and coarse. 
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Joun E. Porrer & Co., Philadelphia, publish 
“An Idyl of the War, and Other Poems,” by Ed- 
ward L. Kemp. 

“Honor Bricut,” a novel by Miss Sue Chesnut- 
wood, author of ‘* Malbrook,” is published by Peter 
Paul & Bro., Buffalo. 


Mr. Biack’s new novel of “ Yolande” is issued 
by Harper & Brothers, both in cioth and in the 
“ Franklin Library” form. 

HERBERT SPENCER’S “ Data of Ethics” is issued 
in cheap popular form by D. Appleton & Co., with 
an introduction written for this edition. 

Mr. Austin Dogson is to make a selection from 
Cowper’s letters, always an object of literary inter- 
est, for a volume in the “ Parchment Library ” 

“X. Y. Z.” is the title of a new “ detective story,” 
by Anna Katharine Green, author of “The Leaven- 
worth Case,” etc., published by Putnam’s Sons. 

THE next volume in Osgood’s “Round Robin” 
series of novels will be called “ His Second Cam- 
paign.” Its scenes are laid in northern Georgia. 


THE great popularity of Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People” is shown by the fact that 
90,000 copies of it have been circulated in England. 

THE love-poems of a young Louisianian named 
Barnaval, who died lately in New York, are to be 
prepared for publication by Mr. Charles de Kay of 
that city. 

P. BLaktston, Son & Co., announce that they 
will begin in July the publication of a new medical 
journal, “The Polyclinic,” which will succeed the 
“ Medical Register.” 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons have just ready “ From the 
Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules,” a volume of 
observations on Spain, its history and its people, by 
Henry Day, author of “The Lawyer Abroad.” 

Masor H. A. Huntrneton, a painstaking and ac- 
complished iiterary man, and a well known contribu- 
tor to Tue Dra and other literary periodicals, has 
accepted the position of literary editor of the Chi- 
cago “ Tribune.” 

“ ScrENCE,” the new scientific journal, is published 
with an attractiveness of style and richness of ma- 
terial which must commend it to a wide class of 
serious readers. It is issued weekly, by Moses 
King, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A Vo.uME of essays by Dr. Holmes, part of them 
new and part already published in the “Atlantic,” 
and including the famous “Hunt After the Cap- 
tain” and “ Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” 
is issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

PROMINENT among the luxurious editions of Eng- 
lish classics is a new three-volume issue of Sheri- 
dan’s Dramatic Works, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Itcontains an introduction by Richard Grant 
White, and three etched portraits of Sheridan. 

ScrRIBNER's series of “The Navy in the Civil 
War,” of which the first volume was “The Block- 
ude and the Cruisers,” by Professor Soley, is com- 
pleted by “The Atlantic Coast,” a history of the 








the end of the war, by Rear-Admiral Daniel Am- 
men, and “ The Gulf and Inland Waters,” a descrip- 
tion of the achievements of the naval forces on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries and on the Gulf and 
the Red River, by Commander A. T. Mahan. 


GENERAL CoLsTon, late of the Egyptian army, has 
translated from the French “A Tragedy in the Im- 
perial Harem at Constantinople,” which he de- 
scribes in his preface as “a historical novel of our 
own times,” and a “ faithful and graphic delineation 
of Moslem society.”” It is published in New York 
by W. 8S. Gottsberger. 

SHAKESPEARE’s sonnets form a tempting volume 
in Mr. Rolfe’s edition of the poet, and a simi- 
lar volume is composed of ‘ Venus and Adonis,” 
“The Rape of Lucrece,” “A Lover’s Complaint,” 
“The Passionate Pilgrim,” and “The Phenix and 
the Turtle.” Both volumes have ample notes, and 
an introduction to the poems. 


A WARNING to writers addicted to an undue 
familiarity with foreign words is furnished in the 
case of a newspaper editor at Breslau, who, happen- 
ing to apply the term “ blasé ”’ to the Emperor Will- 
iam and his court, was found guilty of the horrible 
crime of ‘‘ Majestiitsbeleidigung.” The punishment 
of the unfortunate man is not stated. 

Roserts BROTHERS have just issued a new novel 
in their “ No name” series, “ Princess Amelie, a 
Fragment of Autobiography” ; a life of George Sand, 
by Bertha Thomas, in the “ Famous Women ” series; 
“The Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg,” 
by Benjamin Worcester; and a new edition of Mr. 
Hale’s clever story, “Ten Times One is Ten.” 


Harper & BroTHeRs have just issued a volume 
of biographies by Howard Carroll, called “ Twelve 
Americans, Their Lives and Times,” the twelve be- 
ing Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. 
Schenck, Frederick Douglass, William Allen, A. G. 
Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, E. B. Washburne, and 
A. H. Stephens. Portraits are given of the twelve. 

Tue “ Riverside Edition” of Hawthorne, which 
is deserving of the highest praise for its mechanical 
beauty and tastefulness, is just completed by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; the twelfth volume containing, in 
addition to a number of tales, biographical stories, 
and biographical sketches, a new life of Hawthorne, 
by Mr. Lathrop, who has with much taste edited the 
series. The volume is enriched by a new steel por- 
trait of Hawthorne, the most expressive we have 
ever seen. 

CassELL & CoMPANy announce a series of “ Manu- 
als for Students of Medicine,” designed to meet 
the wants of students and practitioners for authori- 
tative and compact manuals embodying the results 
of the newest discoveries. The manuals will be illus- 
trated, printed in a form convenient for the pocket, 
and inexpensive. The authors are selected from 
the most eminent medical writers and teachers. 
Five of the volumes are already in press: I,“ Ele- 
ments of Histology,” by E. Kline, M.D., F.R.8., of 
the Medical School of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
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Rennie I, . “Surgical Puthebegy,"* by A. J. Pepper, 


M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., of St. Mary’s Hospital; IIT, 
“Applied Anatomy,” by Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S., 
of London Hospital; 1V, “ Human Physiology,” by 
Henry Power, M.B., F.R.C.S., of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England; V, “ Pathological Chemis- 
try,” by Charles H. Ralfe, M.D., F.R.C.P., of the 
London Hospital. 

Ir is a question of ethics whether a pious literary 
fraud is better than any other kind of a literary 
fraud. Virtue & Yorston, 12 Dey street, New York, 
issued in 1866 a book with the title “ History of the 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary in North 
America, by the Rev. Xavier Donald Macleod, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in St. 
Mary’s College, Cincinnati; 
the Author, by the Most Rev. John B. Purcell, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati;’ octavo, 467 
pages. The same publishers, without any change 
in the body of the work, and from the same 
plates, reissue the book under a different title, 
as follows: “ History of Roman Catholicism in 
North America,” with the remainder of the title as 
given above. No intimation is given that the book 
has been issued under another title, and in order that 
the fact might not be suspected, the copyright 
notice, which must bear the @ date, has been omitted. 
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History of the United States of America. From the 
Discovery of the Continent. By Geo. Bancroft. The Au- 
thor’s last revision. To be completed in 6 vols., 8vo, gilt 
tops. Vols. I and II now ready. Per vol. $2.50. 

“In this edition of his great work the author has made exten- 
sive changes in the text, condensing in places, enlarging in 
others, and a revising. It is practically a new book, 
embodying the results of the latest researches, and enjoyin 
the advantage of the author's long and mature experience. 
—Publishers’ Announcement. 

History of the Civil Warin America. By the Comte 
De Paris. Vol. III, 8vo, pp. 923. 50. 

“We advise all Americans to read it carefully and judge for 
themselves if the ‘future historian of our war,’ of whom we 
have heard so much, be not already arrived in the Comte De 
Paris."— The Nation, in a review of vols. I and I1. 


Brook Farm to Cedar Mountein. In the War of the 
Great Rebellion, 1861°2. By G. H. Gordon. Pp. 376. $3. 
The Atlantic Coast. By Daniel Ammen, Rear Admiral, 
.N. “ The Navy in the Civil War.”—II. Pp. 273. $1. 

Se euif end Enlagd Waters. By A. T. Mahan, Com- 
mander U. * The Navy in the Civil War.”—I111. Pp. 


267. $1. 

“The record of these exploits is filled with acts of daring, 
marvellous escapes, and terrific encounters. Commander Mahan 
has done full justice to this side of his narrative, but he has 
given at the same time a record of this part of the war that has 
tomer claim to historic value than any which have preceded 

18’ Announcement. 
sburgh to the Rapidan. The Army of the 


m Getty: 
as July, 1863, to April, ae, By A. A. Humphreys, 
Brig.-Gen'l, etc. Pp. 86. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Twelve Americans; Horatio Seymour. Charles F. Adams, 
Peter Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, R. C. 
Schenck, Frederick Douglass, Wm. Allen, A. G. Thurman, 
oak Jefferson, E. B. os om A. H. Stevens. By 
Howard Carroll. Portraits. $1.75. 


Bi hical Sketches. By C. K. Paul. Pp. 224. London. 
Wet. B65. wag 


Recollections of m 


Youth. From the French of Ernest 
Rénan. $1. 


‘aper, 50c; cloth 


Pp. 355. 
** Will be read with extraordinary interest.""—London Times. 
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‘eam Sand. By | Bertha Thomas. 
Pp. 278. $1. 

The Life and Mission of Ppeneel Swedenborg. 
By B. Worcester. Pp. 473. Portrait. $2. 

Life and Adventures of Josh B: . With a char- 
acteristic sketch of the humorist. ar . S. Smith. Also 
100 illustrated aphorisms. Paper, 25c 

Zephaniah Moore Humphrey a Five Selected Ser- 
mons, Memorial Sketch. Pp. 217. Portrait. Net, $1.50. 


TRAVEL. 


Across C se. Being the Narrative of a Journey of Ex- 
loration through the South China Border Lands from Can- 
‘on to a By A. R. Colquhoun, F.R.G.S , ete. 2 
vols, 8vo. London $150 
The Cathedral Towns and Interesting Places of Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland. A Description of the Cities, 
Cathedrals, Lakes, Mountains, Ruins and Watering Places. 
By T. W. Silloway and L. L. Powers. 361. $2. 


rmany Without Spgetacies; or, Random 
bag ees Pp. 296. $2. 


Seen 
B. Henry Ruggles. b 
the Lion and Sun; or, Modern Persia. 
Telng Hxperience of Life in Persia from 1866 to 1881. By 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 446. London. $4. 
From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. 
of Places and People in Spain. By Henry Day. 
An Arctic Boat Journey In the Autumn of 1854. By I. 
I. Hayes, M.D. mer Edition. Enlarged. Pp. 387. $1.50. 
The Pocket Guide for Europe. By. T. W. Knox. New 
and Enlarged iSuition Pp. 223. $1. 
The Yellowstone Fationel 
a, etc. By H. 
Paper, 4uc 
ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 
s From an Old Volume of Life. Essays 1857-1881. 
y O. W. Holmes. Pp. 433. $2. 

A welcome volume from the pen of one of the most delight- 
ful of modern essayists. 
Underground Russia. 

Sketches from Life. 


Sketches 


Park A Manual for 
. Winser. Illustrated. Pp. 96. 


Revolutionary Profiles and 
From the Italian of Stepniak. With a 
Preface by Peter Lavroff. 272 $1.25. 

“The book is as yet unique in ‘literature; it is a priceless 
contribution to our knowledge of Russian thought and feel- 
ing.’*-- Atheneum, London. 

The. Works of O. A. Brownson. Collected and ar- 
ed by H. F. Brownson. 8vo, Vol. IV. Containing the 
W tings on en and Society prior to the Author's 


Conversion. 
Mathaniel Hawtho rne’s Complete Works. ARiver- 
de Edition. 1%mo. illustrated with Etchings by Charch, 


Gifford and others. Vols XI-XI, completing the Work. 
Per Vol. $. 

The N. Y. es says of this edition, which is now com- 
pleted, **In many ae the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books t have ever come from the famous 
Riverside Press. 

The Imagination ant Ctee Essays. By George Macdon- 
ald, LL.D. Pp. 312. $1.50 

“Like everythin; Macdonald has written, full of good 
things and stimulating suggestions.” — The Independent. 
Walks in the ons of Science and Faith. A 

= of Essays. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Pp. 310. Lon- 
65. 


el, 
The “Rom = Poets of 2 gt page. Virgil. By W. 
Y. Sellar, M.A., LL.D. Net, $2.25. 


The Essays of Elia. By ce 4 With Introduc- 
tion | Notes by A. Ainger. Pp. 424. London. $1.75. 
The Bottom Facts Coneerain the Science of Spiritualism. 

By I. J. Truesdell. Pp. 33 Si 50 
The Ressias « of Books. 
By C. F wing. Pp. 170. 
Voices for the Speechless. Selections for Schools and 
Private Reading. ey Firth. Pp. 256. 5c. 
Grandmother’s Sto and other a. 
Holmes. “ Riverside Classics. ** Net, 1 
True Stories From New England a 1620- 
1692 Grandfather's Chair. Parts 1, Il, Ill. By By Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. “ Riverside Classics.” Per part Net, 15c. 
Bi phical Stories. By Nathaniel Sawtheme. With 
nestions. “ Riverside Classics.” Net, 15c. 
FRENCH gre 
Celebrites Contemporain A series of brief biog- 
raphies in French, of which She following are now ready, 
viz: Hugo, Grévy, Blanc, Angier, Gambetta, Dumas Fils, 
Brisson, Daudet, De Freycinet, Zola, Ferry, Sardou, 
Clemenceau, Feuillet, Floquet, Renan, Naquet, Labiche, 
ee Claretie, Erckmann-Chatrian. per. Paris. 
h net 5c. 


ie Pleasares, Profits and Perils. 
25. 


By 0. W. 
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Criquette. By Ludovic Halévy. Paper. Paris. Net. $1.05. 


Catalogue Illustre Du Salon, 1883. Contenant en- 
viron 300 Reproductions, d’aprés les Dessins Originaux 
des Artistes. Publi¢é sous la Direction de F. G. Dumas. 
8vo, pp. 251. Paper. Paris. Net. $1.25. 


POETR Y—MUSIC. 
Foeme of Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. ‘‘Parchment Series.” 


A Gontury of Rounfels. By A. C. Swinburne. Pp. 169. 
London. Net. $2.80. 

Surf and Wave. The Sea as Sung by the Poets. Edited 
by Anna L. Ward. Pp. 618. $2. 

Five S rinates Dail Readings of Poetry. Selected 

ear. Pp. 39 

sume. Antique and eders. iy C.L. Moore 4to, pp. 
3M. $1.50. 

Dreams. Pp.113. Parchment. Tc. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited with notes. By W. J. 
Rolfe, A.M. Pp. 184. 56 cents. 


. Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, Lucrece and other 
Poems. Edited with notes. By W. J. Rolfe, A.M. Pp. 
218. 56 cents. 

Pianoforte Music. Its history, with biographical sketches 
and critical estimates of its greatest masters. By J. C. 
Fillmore. Pp. 245. 50. 

“A theughtful and very interesting book, which will no 
doubt finé a wide circle of readers among artists and ama- 
— urs.’’—Julius Eichberg, Director of Boston Conservatory of 

usic. 


ART. 


With other Italian sculptors. B 
“The Great Artists.” Pp. 114. 


Luca Della Robbia. 
— Scott. Illustrated. 


Art-Workin Gold and Silver. Modern. By. H. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., and P. H. Delamotte. 8vo, pp. 125. $1 
Art-Work ian Porcelain. By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., and 
P. H. Delanotte. 8vo, pp. 149. $1. 
muadine fiom Feta: ture. A Hand-book for Students and 
Amateurs. By T. Ellis. Illustrated. “Art at Home 
Series.” Py, 156. fa 
Instantaneous Marine Studies. Taken by D. M. Little. 
Folio. Net. $3. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Dynamic Socidogy; or. Applied Social Science, as based 
upon Statical Jociology and the less Complex Sciences. 
By L. F. Ward,A.M. 2vols. $5. 

“An original and dle contribution to the large and very im- 
portant subject of sial science * He has constructed 
a system which, fron its a its aun basis, and its 
elaborate method, la:s claim to the character of a philosophy.” 
Popular Science Monhly. 

Inquiries into te Human Faculty. 
Galton, F.R.S. 80, pp. 387. London. \ 

Methods of SocialReform, and other Papers. By W. S. 
Jevons, M.A., etc. 8vo, pp. 388. London. $3. 

The Materials of Ingineering. In three parts. Part 
II—Iron and Steel. By R. H. T urston, A.M., C.E. 8vo, 
pp. 680. 

A be ay to Sezton. From the German of Ernst Heckel. 


By Francis 


Bacteria, and the ai of Disease. By. Dr. H. 


Gradle. &vo, pp. 2 
Comparative Zoo. oolog:. 
— in schools and coll 
Revised Edition. Pp. 43. 
Manual of ara th A “Complete Guide Collecting 
oy Orgies Birds an\ Mam By C. T. Maynard, 


Structural and Systematic. wy 
y 5 James Orton, A.M., 


The, Evingtoles of Glas-Making. By H. T. Powell, 
Together with Tretises on Crown aud Sheet Glass. 
By hens Chance, M.A. ; nd Plate Glass, , i, . Harris, 
soc. M. Inst. C.'E.” Ppag6. London.’ Net, $1.25. 
sent Life. Popular Rages on the yey of Botany. 
By E. Step. Ilustrat ™p. 218. Net, $1.25. 
The Data of Ethics. By Ierbert Spencer. 
Paper. 50c. 
Tobacco. Its Effects on the Tuman System. By Dr. W. A. 
Alcott. Paper. 25c. 


New Edition. 


ECONOMICS—G\WERNMENT. 
Land and Labor in the Ujited States. By W. G. 


“A valeable ssntribation to Ibor and land literature,”"— 
Albany Argus. 





Tdbvery of ) i eee Education, Third Series. 4 


The ‘aisistane Protectionist’s Manual. 
Stebbins. Pp. 192. 5c. 

Bullion. The sQeacterly Review of Transport, Trade and 
Money, and nual of American Railroad and Allied In- 
terests. R.C. Stone, Editor. Railroad Manual Number. 
Quarto. Pp. 162. Wet, $2.50. 

How to Get on in the World. As Demonstrated by the 
Life and Language of William Cobbett. To which is TT 
-—. Grammar with notes. By R. Waters. Pp. 272. 


By G. B 


The Lip ee ey. By the Late Amos Dean, 


rnment. By M. D. Chalmers, M.A. “ The 


Local Gove 
English Cifizens.” Pp. 160. London. $1. 
FICTION. 
Yolande. By Wm. Black. Library Edition. 


Princess Amelie. 
Name Series.” Pp. 


mas Second Campaign. 


Tem. ee Gna i is Ten. The Possible Reformation. By 
= — Edition. Containing an Additional Part. 
Pp. 


vom Mrs. Charnleigh. By T. W. Hanshew. Pp. 317, 


Mr. and Mrs. Morton. Pp. 292. $1.25. 


Archie Lovell. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 8vo., pp. 288. 
Paper, 75, Cloth. $1.50. 


Blossom-Bud, and Her Genteel Friends. 
Smith. Pp. 390. $1.50. 


Honor Bright. 
$1.50. 
Tlesr Lily and other Stories. 


Christine. From the French of Louis Enault. 
Hour Series.” Pp. 26. $1. 


Cale ThelIrrepressible. By Mary M. Paynter. 


at my le. 
A Tron the French: of LeliaHanoum. Pp. 290. Paper, b0e. 
Cloth. 90c. 
A Woman’s Requital. Paper, pp. 484. 5c. 
A Cruel Secret. Paper, pp. 429. 5c. 
For Love and Honor. Paper, pp. 383. 5c. 
A Love Spell. Paper, pp. 383. 75c. 
Lindsay’s Luck. By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 
Paper. 50c. 
“—_5 Cod pote. By Sally P. McLean, New Edition. 


$1.25. 
A Fragment of Autobiography. ‘Wo 
322. $1. ~ 


““Round-Robin Series.” Pp. 342. 


By Mrs. J. P. 


By the author of “ Malbrook.” Pp. 306. 


By Julia Schayer. Pp. 227. 


“Leisure 
Pp. 267. 


New Edition. 


lady ® sees or. Charming to her Latest Day. By Alan 
uir. Paper. 20c. 
Une Jack’s Executors. By Annette L. Noble. 


Supe of Battle and of Rest. By Z. 5, Topsins. Trans- 
lated from the Original Swedish. Pp. 393 1.25. 
This work has the same romantic charm, the same beauty of 
style and rich poetic coloring, that have made the first volume 
of the series (Gustaf Adolf) so greatly admired. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Mrs. Scarborough’s Family. By A. Trollope. 20c. 
Arden. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 15c. 
Yolande. By Wm. Black. 2c. 


erick II. and Maria Theresa. 
of the Duc De Broglie. 20c. 


The Brooklyn Bridge. By W. C. Conaut and Montgomery 
Schuyler. 20c. 
LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 
Ralph Wilton’s Weird. By Mrs. Alexander. 20c. 
Christine. By Louis Enault. 20c. 
Moblesne ( Oblige. By the Author of “ The Olden Time,” 
etc. . 


Paper. 


From the French 


My Little Lady. By E. France Poynter. Be. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Meditations, on Life, Death and Eternity. From the Ger- 
— of Zschokke, by Frederica Rowan. New Edition. Pp. 
2. 


, of one of the most 


678. 
“ A entirely new edition, from new ty 
ern religious classics.” 


widely. and most favorably known of m 
—Publishers’ announcement, 
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The Bible Hand-Book. An Introduction to the Study of 
Sacred Scripture. By Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D., LED 
with Extensive Revisions, notes and an Index to Scripture 
Texts, etc. By Rev. F. 8. Hoyt. D.D. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. 8vo., pp. 788. $3. 

Worship and Order. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P. 8vo, pp. 321. London. Net, $3.15. 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. 
D. Spence, M.A.. and Rev. J. 8. Escell, M.A. Jeremiah. 
Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. 508. Net, $2. 

The Historic Faith. Short Lectures on The Apostles’ 
sa By B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. Pp. 261. ndon. 


The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfilment. An Argument for 
the Times, By 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. Pp. 279. Fiz. 

Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations, Devotions and 
Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Wilson, D.D. 50c. 

The Mysteries of Life. Meditations on the Seven Words 
from the Cross. By B. W. Maturin, B.A. Pp. 68. 35c. 
The Faithful Promiser. By the author of ** Morning and 

Night Watches." 35c. 
MEDICAZ. 
The Principles and Practice of Medical Jurispru- 
ce. the late A. 8. Taylor, M.D., F. R. 8. hird 
Eiition. dited by T. Stevenson, M.D. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Cloth, $10; Sheep, $12. 
Diseases of the Nervous System. By Samuel Wilks, 
M.D., F R.S. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo, pp. 602. $6. 
A Manual of Chemical Analysis, as applied to the ex: 
amination of Medicival Chemicals, etc. F. Hoffman, 
AM, Ph.D., and F. B. Power, Ph.D. hird Edition, 
gopeehly revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. 624. 


A Hand-Book for Hospitals. Published for the State 
Charities Aid Association, New York. $1. 

Lectures on Medical Nursing. By J. W. Anderson, 

M.D. Pp. 224. London. Net. $1. 

e Natural Cure of Consumption, Constipation, 

Bright's Disease, Neuralgia, Kheumatiem, “Colds” (Fe- 

vers), etc. By C. E. Page, M.D. Pp. 278. $1. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by Jansen, McCune & Co., Chicago.) 
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JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Evasticity 
AND GENERAL EXcELLENCE.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
149 West Fourtn Srreet, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price Lists Muiled on Application. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 





Porutar Numeers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun Street, 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


NEW YORK. 





NOW READY. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY of the CIVIL WAR in AMERICA 


By tHe CoMTE DE PARIs. 


Published by direct arrangement with, and by 
the authority of the Comte de Paris. 

The third volume embraces, without abridgment, 
the fifth and sixth volumes of the French edition, 
and covers one of the most interesting as well as the 
most anxious periods of the war, describing the 
operations of the Army of the Potomac in the East, 
and the Army of the Cumberland and Tennessee in 
the West. 

It contains a detailed narrative of the war on the 
Rappahannock, with full accounts ‘of the battle of 
Chancellorsville ; the attack of the monitors on 
Fort Sumter; the sieges and fall of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson; the battles of Port Gibson and Cham- 
pion’s Hill, and, above all, the fullest and most au. 
thentic account of the the battle of Gettysbarg ever 
written. 

With Maps faithfully engraved from the orig- 
inals, and printed in three colors. S8vo, Cloth, per 
Volume, $3.50; Red Cloth, extra, Roxburgh style, 
uncut edges, $3.50; Sheep, Library style, $4.50; 
Half Turkey Morocco, $6.00. 


A Few Extracts from Press Notices of Vas. I and II. 


“In this, the first part of his great work or the American 
war, the head of the Orleans family has put pes to paper with 
excellent result. * * Our present imprssion is that it 
will form by far the best history of the Amertan war.”"—Afh- 
enwum, London, 

* We advise all Americans to read it care@ully, and judge 
for themselves if ‘the future historian of eir war,’ of whom 
we have heard so much, be not already arrved in the Comte 
de Paris.""— Nation, New York. 

“ This is incomparably the best account +f our great second 
revolution that has yet been even attemptes. It is so calm, so 
dispassionate, so accurate in detail, and at the same time so 
philosophical in general, that its reader @unts confidently on 
finding the complete work thoroughly satfactory.”— Zveniny 
Bulletin, Philadelphia. : 

“ The work expresses the calm, delibeate judgment of an 
experienced military observer and a hichly intelligent man. 
Many of its statements will excite disassion, but we much 
mistake if it does not take ~ and pernanent rank +! the 
standard histories of the civil war. Inded that place has been 
assigned it by the most competent criics both of this coun- 
try and abroad.” — 7imes, Cincinnati. 


From the “New York Herald’ June 7, 1883. 


Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philad)phia. will publish in a 
few days the authorized translation o the new volume of the 
Count de Paris’ history of our civil wr. The two volumes in 
French —the fifth and sixth —are band together in the trans- 
lation, in one volume. Our reader; already know, through a 
table of contents of these volumes, ‘ublished in the cable col- 
umns of the “ Herald,’ the period overed by this new instal- 
ment of a work remarkable in sev¢al ways. It includes the 
most important and decisive perid of the war, and the two 
great campaigns of Gettysburg andVicksburg. 

The great civil war has had mn better, no abler historian 
than the French prince who, emuating the example of Lafay- 
ette, took part in this new stru for freedom, and who now 
writes of events, in many of whth he participated, as an ac- 
complished officer, and one who,by his independent position, 
his high character and eminent tients, was placed in circum- 
stances and relations which gav/him almost unequalled oppor- 
tunities to gain correct informa‘on and form impartial judg- 
ments. 

The new instalment of a wok which has already become a 
classic will be read with incresed interest by Americans be- 
cause of the importance of th@eriod it covers and the stirring 
events it describes. In advane of a careful review we present 
to-day some extracts from ne advance sheets sent us by 
Messrs. Porter & Coates, whie will give our readers a foretaste 
of chapters which bring bac]to memory so many half-forgot- 
ten ont not a few hitherto nvalued details of a time which 
Americans of this generatiovat least cannot read of without a 
fresh thrill of excitement. 


PORTER & COATES Publishers, PutLapELruta. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Times of Battle and of Rest. 


An Historical Romance, from the Swedish of 
Prof. Z. Toretrus. 12mo, 393 pages. Price $1.25- 


The period covered by this second volume of 
the “Surgeon’s Stories” is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting in Swedish history—the 
stormy reign of Charles X, his conquests in Pol- 
and and Denmark, including the famous march of 
his army across the ice of Little Belt in 1658; the 
more peaceful but eventful reign of Charles XI; 
the famine years of 1694-5-6; the celebrated 
witchcraft persecutions, which have thrown a dark 
shadow over Finnish history; and the great Reduc- 
tion, which chiefly signalized this monarch’s reign 
and made him an object of dread and hatred to the 
nobility. 

This work has the same romantic charm, the 
same beauty of style, and rich poetic coloring, that 
have made the first volume of the series so greatly 
admired; and in exciting incidents, fascinating nar- 
ration, and striking delineation of the great events 
and characters with which it has to deal, it is 
thought fully to equal the “ Times of Gustaf Adolf,” 
with which it is published in uniform style. 





NEARLY READY. 
The Miseries of Fo Hi. 


A CELESTIAL FUNCTIONARY. Being a 
Vivid and Amusing Description of Civil Service 
in China. From the French of F. Sarcry. 12mo, 
256 pages. Price $1.00. 


The public service of China as herein portrayed, 
affords a rich field for a study of many peculiarities 
of the system of public plunder, and the “ miseries ” 
of poor Fo Hi, a “ functionary,” is a fine illustration 
of the workings of that delightful system, whether 
in the Celestial Empire or elsewhere. Perhaps the 
finest quality of the work is its overflowing humor. 
There are few pages from first to last but will pro- 
voke a hearty laugh at some unexpected bit of sar- 
casm or fine touch of drollery. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers ; or mailed post-paid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO, 


Cor. Wapasu Ave. & Mapison Sr., Cuicaco. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX, 
By his Son, Morean Dix. In Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00 


TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives 
and Times. A Howarp Carrout. Containing 
Sketches of Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis 
Adams, Peter Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John 
Gilbert, Robert C. Schenck, Frederick Douglass, 
William Allen, Allen G. Thurman, Joseph Jeffer. 
son, Elihu B. Washburne, Alexander H. Stephens. 
Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SPANISH VISTAS. By Grorce Par- 
sons LATHROP. [Illustrated by CHarzEs S. REIN- 
HART. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cover, $8 00. 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
The Bible Record, with Illustrative Poetic and 
Prose Selections from Standard Literature. By 
Marcivus WILLson and Rosert PrerPont WILL- 
son. In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Struct- 
ural and Systematic. For Use in Schools and 
Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Px.D., late 
Professor of Natural History in Vassar College. 
Revised Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1. 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERI- 
CAN CHILDREN. Collected and Compared by 
WIL.ii1AM WELLS NEWELL. 8vo, Cluth, Ornamen- 
tal Cover, $1 50. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Prepared for Pub- 
lication by THomas CARLYLE. Edited by JAMES 
AntTHONY FRovupE. 4to, Paper, 30 cents. Also, 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.  Ea- 
ited, with Notes, by Witt1amM J. Roure, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 
56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Venus 
and Adonis, Lucrece, and other Poems. Edited, 
with Notes, by Wriu1AM J. Routre, A.M. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; 4to; Paper, 40 
cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


YOLANDE. By Writ11am Buack. _Iilustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 20 cents. 

FOR THE MAJOR. By ConsTANCE FENIMORE 
Wootson. Cloth, $1 00. 

ARDEN. By A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 15 cents. 

MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. By AntTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 20 cents. 

HONEST DAVIE. By Frank Barrett. 20 cents. 

A SEA QUEEN. By W. Criark RussELL. 16mo, 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

THE LAWUIES LINDORES. By Mrs. OurpHant. 
16mo, Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. By FRANCES 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 20 cents. 


NO NEW THING. By W.E. Norris. 25 cents. 


g@ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 

Harper's CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine 
Cents in stamps. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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LONDON. PARIS. NEW YORK. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, 


Successors to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 
Publishers, 


739 & 741 Broadway. 
O. M. Dunnam, Manager. 
New York, July, 1883. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of Tne TRADE to our new and complete line of publications 
for the FAL. or 1883, to be ready in ample time for the earliest buyers. We have fully maintained the 
UNIFORM EXCELLENCE AND HIGH STANDARD which our publications have attained in the past, and in many 
cases have made a very decided advance, not only in the excellence of the text anc beauty of the illustra- 
tions, but also in the quality of the printing and bindings. We will add this season 


OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW VOLUMES, 


many of which are by AMERICAN as well as ForEIGN AuTHORS. Our new issues cover a wide range in 
the field of literature, and include the simple Picture Book for the youngest child, as well as the sumptuous 
“Edition de Luxe” for the lover of fine illustrated works. 


OUR NEW JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


include volumes suited for all ages, and at prices ranging from 25 cents to $3.00. No book has been select- 
ed that does not convey INSTRUCTION as well as ENTERTAINMENT. All are very fully illustrated. Many 
new styles of binding, etc., have been introduced this season, making 


THE LARGEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND BEST LINE OF 


JUVENILE ann HOLIDAY BOOKS 


EVER PLACED IN THE MARKET. 


All New Eprrtons of older favorites have been enlarged and improved, and are now bound in new 
styles. A considerable 


REDUCTION IN RETAIL PRICES 


has been made in many of the lines, making them without question the cheapest as well as the best books 
in the market. 


Special Attention is invited to our new and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph Covers for Board 
Juveniles, done in from 9 to 15 colors. All our Board Books have an elegant satin finish (done by patent 
process), used by us only, and will not sweat, scratch, or adhere to wrappers. They are without exception 
the handsomest covers ever yor No expense has been spared to produce elegant and unique de- 
signs for cloth bindings in gold and various colored inks. 


ALL JOBBERS HAVE A FULL SUPPLY OF OUR GOODS. 


Fobbers can now order Travellers’ Samples, which will be supplied, as heretofore, without charge, and in such 
shape as will best suit their convenience. 


Our Complete Descriptive List of Announcements is now under way, and will be forwarded on appli- 
cation. 





See our complete line before making selections for the Fall. 


CASSELL & CO MPA NY, Limrrep, 


! Successors to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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Scribner & Welford’s New Books, 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN CHINA. 


ACROSS CHRYSE: Being the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through the South China Border Lands, from Canton to Mandalay. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works, F.R.G.S., A. M. Inst.C.E. With three original maps, and 
about 300 illustrations, mostly from original photographs and sketches. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $7.50. NB—The arge First Edition is nearly exhausted. 
The Times says: ‘“ No book could possibly soper 7 opportune y than these interesting volumes. * * * More remark- 


able than ~~ preceding exploration in that part o * * Doubly welcome, coming as they do at a crisis in the affairs 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.”’ 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronald Gower. With Portrait and 


Frontispiece. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 
Illustrated Handbooks of Practical Art. By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., and Philip H. Delamotte. (New Volumes.) 


Vol. II. ART WORK IN PORCELAIN: Chinese, Japanese, Italian, 
German, French and English. [Illustrated with engravings of fifty of the most celebrated examples 
of Ceramic Art. Large 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

Vol. IV. ART WORK IN GOLD AND SILVER: Italian, French, 
Spanish, German and English. With a chapter on Gold and Silver Enamels. [Illustrated with fifty 
engravings. Large 8vo, cloth, $1.00. . 

BEHIND A BRASS KNOCKER: or, Mrs. Mite’s Boarding House. 
Some Grim Realities in Picture and Prose. By Fred Barnard and C. M. Ross. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, with thirty foR-pege drawings, $3.75. 

‘“*A remarkably clever book, both from a literary and an artistic point of view.”—Mercury. 


REVELATION AND MODERN THEOLOGY CONTRASTED: 


or the Simplicity of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s; Author of the “Bampton Lectures for 1877,” etc. 8vo, cloth. pp. 498, $4.50. 


MEXICO TO-DAY: A Country with a Great Future, and a Glance at the 


Pre-historic Remains and Antiquities of the Montezumas. By Thomas Unett Brocklehurst. With 
map, 17 colored plates, and 37 wood engravings, from sketches by the author. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


ETCHED STUDIES FOR INTERIOR DECORATION, Domestic 
Furniture, etc. By H. W. Batley. Ten fine Etchings in Portfolio, comprising Designs for Staircase, 
Vestibule and Hall, Dining-Room Frieze, etc.; Egyptian Ornament applied to Dining-Room, Wall 
Furniture, etc.; Curtains and Portitres, Stairhead in Oak, etc. Folio, cloth, $20. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. 
With Illustrative Anecdotes from the most Authentic Sources. By Laura, Duchesse d’Abrantes, wife 
of General Junot (Duc d’Abrantes), Commandant of the City of Paris, Viceroy of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, etc. Completely revised and corrected, and embe lished by a series of original portraits, 
engraved expressly for this work, of the entire ey Family and many of their contemporaries. 


New and elegant Library Edition, beautifully prin 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 
“A wondrously fascinating history of the First Napoleon.”—G@. A. S., in Illustrated London News. 


The new volume of the Series of “Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists,” entitled, 


DELLA ROBBIA AND CELLINI, and other Celebrated Sculptors of 


the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Leader Scott. With Illustrations of the Singers and other 
Bass-reliefs, by Lucca Della Robbia; Perseus, by Cellini; Mercury, by Giovanni da Bologna; and 
—— Statues and Bass-reliefs. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*,* Complete Lists of this important Series supplied. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By C. Kegan Paul. Choicely printed 


on hand-made paper. 12mo, cloth, uncut gilt top, $3.00. 


THE PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN and SWISS HEALTH RESORTS, 
their Climate and Medical Aspect. By William Marcet, M.D., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth; with Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

THE ALPHABET: An Account of the Origin and Development of 
Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous Facsimilies, cloth, $10.00. 


DRAMATIC NOTES FOR 1882-83. A Year-Book of the Stage. By 


Austin Brereton. Illustrated with Sketches by T. W. Wilson and R. Blind. 8vo, paper, 40 cents. 
*,* A few copies remain of the Volume 1881-82, same style and price. 











The Trade throughout the Country should send to SCRIBNER & WELFORD for all New Foreign Books, 
which are either kept in stock or will be imported in a few weeks. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 745 Broapway, NEw York. 
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Superb Books Just Received from London 


MACAULA Y’S WORKS. 8 vols. 8vo. Half Levant. Longmans, $225 00 


Extra illustrated by the insertion of a most extraordinary collection of portraits and views, 297 in 
number, all in fine states, many of them exceedingly difficult to meet with. 


THEATRICAL MEMOIRS. 30 vols. 8vo. Polished calf. 


London, 1815-79, $150 00 


Lives of Kean, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Inchbald, Cooke, Bannister, Taylor, Kelly, Coleman Family, 
Dibdin, Reynolds, C. Mathews, C. J. Mathews, and Macready. 


INCHBALD'S BRITISH THEATRE. 42 vols. 16mo. Pol- 


ished calf, - . ' . $100 00 
Complete set, in unusually fine condition, containing a great ‘number of fine engravings. 


GROTE’S GREECE. 12Vvols. 8vo. Polished calf. Murray, 1849, $ go 00 


Fine copy of the best edition; scarce. 


BACON'S WORKS. 17 vols.8vo. Polished calf. London, 1825, $ 80 00 


The scarce Pickering edition; the best, and the only complete one. 


LINGARD'S ENGLAND. 10 vols. 8vo. Calf. London, 1849, $ 65 00 


Best edition; scarce. 


JESSE'S LONDON. 3 vols. 8vo. Polished calf,  - ‘ $ 65 co 


Extra illustrated by the insertion of 155 fine portraits and views of the most distinguished persons and 
celebrated localities in London’s history. 


HALLAM'S WORKS. 9g vols. 8vo. Half calf. Murray, 1842, $ 31 50 
Best library edition. 


SPECTATOR, TATLER, and GUARDIAN. 12 vols. 8vo. 


Polished calf. London, 1822, ‘ ‘ . a $ 48 00 
Fine copy of the large type edition. 


BYRONS WORKS. With illustrations by J. M. W. Turner. 





17 vols. 16mo. Half calf. London, 1832, — - i $ 30 00 
SHAKESPEARE. 8 vols. 8vo. Exquisitely bound in vellum, 
richly gilt in the French style, gilt edges. London, 1843, - $ 80 00 


Knight's original edition, with fine impressions of the 1,100 beautiful engravings. 


DRYDEN'S VIRG/L. With 100 curious large engravings. Folio. 

Calf. London, 1697, - . : $ 20 00 
GALLERY OF HEROIC WOMEN. With full-page portraits 

on copper. Folio. Calf. London, 1652, — - . $ 18 00 


HALL’S IRELAND. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. Half morocco, Lon- 


don, 1841, - ‘ $ 30 00 
Original ‘edition, with a great number of exquisitely ‘beautiful engravings, brilliant i impressions. 


THE TATLER. Complete set of the 271 tri-weekly numbers as 
originally issued, April 12, 1709, to January 10, 1710, contain- 
ing all the curious advertisements, and with a fine portrait of 


Steele inserted, bound in 1 volume. Folio. Calf, - . $ 60 00 
a ge ny The number printed was oy limited, and of these scarcely any completed files were 


preserved e only other copy we know of is in the same condition, owned by Mr. Quaritch, London, 
price £16. These essays cannot be read in the laier issues without losing somewhat of their delicious flavor. 

We have named a few items only, taken almost at random from a large 
and rich stock of imported books, to which we are constantly adding, our se- 
lections including the rarest, most exqutsitely bound and superbly tllustrated 
books that can be found in the various European markets. 





JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Wabash Avenue, corner Madison Street, Chicago. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons New Publications. 


* Much more interesting than the best sensational novel.”°— 
London Daily News. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolution- 
ary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 


By Srepntak, formerly editor of “Zemlia i 
Volia”’ (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by 
Peter Lavrorr. Translated from the Italian. 
1 vol., 12 mo, $1.25. 


“This book is as yet unique in literature; it is a priceless 
contribution to our Knowledge of Russian thought and feeling: 
as a true and faithful reflection of certain aspects of perhaps 
the most tremendous political movement in history, it seems 
destined to become a standard work.’’—Atheneum, April 7. 
LAND AND LABOR in the UNITED 

STATES. . 
By Ws. Gopwin Moony. 1 vol., 12 mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Moody's book gives a graphic account of the condition of 
the laboring classes in America and the causes which affect 
their pros rity. showing also the remedies which may be effect- 
ually applied for the cure of the social evils now so pressing. 
The chapters relating to land will be found especially fresh 
and interesting, and this part of the book contains a store of 
facts that have nowhere else been so conveniently collected. 

There is nothing of an alarmist tendency in this work, nor 
| leaning to socialistic doctrine. The remedies proposed are 
radical, but not subversive, and the aim of the discussion is to 
harmonize conflicting social interests, not te antagonize them, 


TIGER LILY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Jutta ScuayerR. 1 vol., 12 mo, $1. 
Mrs. Schayer is a finished and charming writer, and the clever 


tales which are contained in this dainty volume are among 
the best of short stories which have appeared for many a day. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN 
BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. With an Artotype Illus- 
tration. 1 vol., octavo, $2. 

“Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given to the world a very clever, 
genial, jolly, and hence enjoyable book. The way to see Eng- 
land is to foot itor toroad it. * * * The book has what so 
many books lack—a real touch of nature and freedom.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 
By R. Bosworts Situ, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With maps and portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, $5, 
“*We commend this book without qualification as one of the 
best to be found in the whole range of recent biography.’ 
Churchman, New York. 
A New Poputar Epition. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 
By GroraE W. CaRLe. 


PART I. Madame Delphine—Café des Exilés—Belles Demoi- 
selles Plantation. 
PART II. “ Posson Jone’’’--Jean ah Poquelin—’Tite Pou- 
lette—’ Sieur George—Madame Delicieuse. 
16 mo, paper, each complete, price 30 cents. 
“Nothing in recent literature is more enchanting and ro- 
mantic than his description of Louisiana scenery ; and his 
human figures are drawn in it with equal delicacy and tender re- 
finement. The scenery is real, the people live and laugh, and 
work and play their little parts in the sunlight but the genius 
of the author has cast over the land and people that truest of 
all lights, the idealizing light of sentiment.”—CHarLes Dup- 
LEY WARNER, in the Hartford Courant. 


A New anp CHEAPER AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
Letters and Memoials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 


Two vols. in one. Crown 8vo., with steel por- 
trait, $1.50. Library Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, $4. 

“The literary sensation of the season. . . . Ne such 

lively, entertaining letters have been published in this genera- 


tion.”—Hartford Courant. 





THE ENGLISH NOVEL, and the Princi- 
ple of its Development. 


By Stoney Lanter, author of “ The Science of 
English Verse,” “The Boys’ Froissart,” etc. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, $2. 


‘**Since this generation reads novels so much, it is worth our 
while to look somewhat more into the py! of the thing 
than we are wont to do. He who would do this will find the au- 
thor of this book a ——- and certainly very agreeable 
guide.”—Phila, Episcopal Register. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 


By James ANTHONY Froupr, M.A. Fourth Se- 
ries. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


“Some of Mr. Froude’s most perfect illustrations are to be 
found in this volume—and who given us such exquisite 
images as he?’’—London Atheneum 


Dr. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHIC SERIES 


No. 1.—CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF TRUTH, as Op- 
posed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise on Applied Logic, 
No, 2.—-ENERGY, EFFICIENT, AND FINAL CAUSE. By 

James McCosu, D.D., LL.D. 
No. 3—DEVELOPMENT: What It Can Do, and What it Can- 
not Do. Each 1 vol., 12mo, paper. 50 cents, 


‘It is not unlikelyly to prove true in the end, that the most 
useful popular service which Dr. McCosh has rendered to the 
course of right thinking, and to a sound philosophy of life, is 
his proposed ‘ Philosophic Series.’ ’"—- The Independent. 


ENGLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC DIS- 
COURSE. 


With Special Relation to the Usages of the Pulpit. By 
Prof. AusTIN Puetps, D.D., author of ** The Theory of 
Preaching,”’ **‘ Men and Books,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 
“This volume may be read, and not only read, but studied, 
with much profit by every one who has occasion to speak in 
ublic or to write for the public. We have here a treat- 
se on pulpit style broad enough to be that and something 
more—a satisfactory treatise on all English style. . . . It 
will be a great help to any who are striving to learn how to 
write and speak their mother-tongue with precision, force and 
grace.”"— Examiner. 


IN THE SHADOW of the PYRENEES. 


From Basque-Land to Carcasonne. By Marvin R. Vin- 
cENT, D.D. 1 vol., 12 mo, with four original etchings and 
several maps, 

“Dr. Vincent writes of a region seldom penetrated by Amer- 
ican feet, and writes so well, gives so much information, and is 
so bright and -humored withal, that his beautifully printed 
and charmingly illustrated Sepeponces are among our most 
prized sketches of travel.”—. Y. Christian Advocale, 


ICE-PACK AND TUNDRA. 


An Account of the Search for the Jeannette and a Sledge 
Journey through Siberia. By WriLLiam H. GILpER, cor- 
respondent of the New York * Herald" with the rs’ 
Search Expedition; author of ‘‘Schwatka’s Search.” 1 
vol,, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, $4. 
“This story of Arctic search and disaster and solitary jour- 
neyings is told in a strong, vigorous narrative, full of detail, 
and is fascinating as any romance.’’—Hartford Post. 


A New Epirtion REtssvep For 1883. 


The Index-Guide to Travel and Art Study in 
Europe. 


By LaFayette C. Loomis, A.M. With Plans and Cata- 
logues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Tables of Routes, 
and 169 Illustrations. 1 vol., 16 mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 

“ The value of the Guide is incontestable. It would be worth 
purchasing if only for the abundant maps of cities, plans of 
galleries, and charts of railway and river i say nothing 
of the art illustrations.”—-New York Hvening Post. 





*,* These books are for sule by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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D). APPLETON & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


Bancroft’s HHustory of the 
United States. 


Volume II. History of the United States, from 
the Discovery of the Continent to the Establish- 
ment of the Constitution in 1789. By Grorcr 
Bancrort. An entirely new edition, partly re- 
written and thoroughly revised. To be publish- 
ed complete in six volumes, 8vo, Second volume 
now ready. 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price 


In this edition of his great work the author has made ex- 
tensive changes in the text, condensing ip  panese, enlarging in 
others, and carefully revising. It is practically a new work, 
embodying the results of the latest researches, and enjoying 
the advantage of the author's long and mature experience. 
The original octavo edition was published in (welve volumes. 
The present edition will be completed in six volumes, octavo, 
the price being correspondingly reduccd. 


Dynamic Sociology. 


Or, Applied Social Science, as Based Upon Stat- 
ical Sociology and the Less Complex Sciences. 
By Lesrer F. Warp, A.M. In two volumes, 
12mo, cloth. Price $5. 

“Mr. Ward has made an original and able contribution to 
the large and very important subject of social science. This 
work is not a compilatation or resumé of previous promulga- 
tions, but an elaboration of his own independent views; and 
he has constructed a system which, from its breadth, its scien- 
tific basis, and its elaborate method, lays claim to the character 
of a philosophy."\—Popular Science Monthly. 


The Parchment Series. 


POEMS. By Atrrep Tennyson. With Front- 
a Two volumes, vellum, gilt top. Price 


These volumes contain all that was published in the original 
two volumes by which Mr. Tennyson first became known to 
the world, together with a few early poems and sonnets not 
then published, and * Tithonus.” 


A ppletons’ Guide-books. 


New EbpIrtIons FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


A ppletons’ European Gutde-book. 
urope, Egypt, Algeria, and Holy Land. With 
Maps and I)lustrations. Two volumes, morocco, 
tuck, $5. 


Appletons' General Guide to United 
States and Canada. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Complete in one 
volume, tuck, $2.50; New England, Middle States, 
and Canada, separate, $1.25; Southern and West* 
ern States, separate, $1.25. 


Appletons Hand-book of Summer Re- 


sorts. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, paper, 50 
cents. 


booksellers; or will be sent - 4 
on rectigh af price. a 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


For saie by all 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 
OF LIFE. A collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
—— volumes in the new edition of Holmes’ 
orks. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all treated 
with the vigor, clearness, and inimitable felicity which make 
Dr. Holmes’ writings so richly worth reading and so delight- 
fully readable. More than haif of the essays have never before 
appeared in book form. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vou. XI. THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE, , with 
FansHAWE, SEptimius FEtTon, and, in an Ap- 
pendix, THe ANCESTRAL Foorsrep. 

Vou. XII. TALES AND SKETCHES, with the 
LirE OF FRANKLIN Pierce, a full Biographical 
Sketch by Mr. Gro. P. Laturop, and Indexes. 

Each containing Introductory Notes by Mr. La- 
THROP, author of “A Study of Hawthorne.” The 
eleventh volume has an original full-page Etch- 
ing; the twelfth a fine Steel Portrait of Haw- 
thorne; and each a Vignette Woodcut. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00 a volume. 

These volumes complete the Riverside Edition of Hawthorne's 
Works, which has been received with emphatic approbation by 
the press and public as an admirable library edition of these 
masterpieces. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE, DEATH, 


AND ETERNITY. Translated from the German 
of HEINRICH ZsCHOKKE. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 
An entirely new edition, from new type, of one of the most 
widely and most favorably known of modern religious classics. 
A large circle of thoughtful readers will welcome a work so 
rich in suggestion, inspiration and consolation. 


VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. 


Selections for Schools and Private Reading. By 
ABRAHAM Firtu, Secretary of the American 
Humane Association. 1 vol., 16mo, $0.75. 

An excellent selection of ms and stories in which kind- 
ness to animals is inculcated. It is admirably adapted to pro- 
mote humane feelings and conduct, and should in every 
household, as well as every school. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. By Dr. I. I. Haves. 
With Illustrations. New Hdition. 12mo, price 
reduced to $1.50. 

A new edition of a book which the London Atheneum de- 
clared to be “ full of thrilling interest.” 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
By T. T. MuncEr, author of “On the Threshold.” 
1.50 


pe These Sermons are conceived upon a high plane of the 
spiritual life, and express the great affirmations of the Christ 
with wonderful clearness and strength and beauty.’’—New 


York Times. 
“The book is instructive, fresh, edifying and quickening.” — 
Christian Leader. 
“ They are written in a style both vigorous and beaatiful— 
in ay ~ lees they are really eloquent.”— The Churchman, 
rk. 


New Yo 
BUT YET A WOMAN. 


By A. S. Harpy. Eighth thousand. $1.25. 

“The interest of this story, its freshness, its purity, the 
manly vigor with which it is written, the tenderness of feeling, 
its high and sacred motive, the beauty of its pictures, the life- 
likeness of its human figures, the moral sublimity of the 
height out upon which it brings and leaves the reader, combine 
to make it the most notable novel of the season.”"—TZhe Liter- 
ary World. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
reales of price: by the Publishers, ” mene 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., BOSTON. 





Printep By Knicut & Leonarp, Cuicaco. 








